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To auiiapati fo) this little book that it may piovc the 
means of convincing a single Baconian of the eiioi of his 
icays, would be to cxpiess a hope that has only the faintest 
chance of lealisation Baconianism is so wilful and so 
obstinate that it is not amenable to any tieatmcnt that has 
yet been invented It has its loot in an cntiie misconception 
of the chaiactci and ieinpci ament of the man Bacon, it is 
iiouushed on the giossest misiepicscntation of the man 
Shakespeat e that the mcmoiy of an author has ever been 
subjected to So long as the fallacy, backed up by specious 

aigumcnt, was confined to the considciation of the mighty 
few, it was scaiccly necessaiy to cntei into the lists with 
the Baconian champions, but the new and eneigetic move 
which IS now being made to cast down Shakespeai e fiom the 
“topmost pinnacle in the temple of fame," and to set up the 
figuie of Bacon in his stead, has had the lesult of bunging 
the subject once moie into public view In the cticiim- 
stances, the publication of the following summaiy of the 
evidence may be found not inoppoitune It may not effect 



a cure vi the case of confiimed Baconians, but I have a 
modest hope that it v.iU enable the u,ip) ejudiced inqiiiier to 
b: on his ^uard against the hallucination The Baconians 
have ‘ix.o^cn a cunning mesh of fact and fable to entangle the 
mind of the unv.arj , the iash I have set nijself is to leviem 
the premises, test the aiguments, and combat the conclusions 
npoi ichich Bacon’s pretensions to the authorship of Shahe- 
spearc s plays is alleged to rest, and to e-eplain the leasons 
iJ at v-c hold for ascribing the anihoiship of the Plays to 
SI a^espeare 



of iht of haihaiify ’oJitn it 'iuitcd Ins 

P'lrpo'^if of uiutiious \iivthiy and boundUss lI'oimii He had 
niiilu) till. Itmptiauunl not tin ptniual ability iioi tin, 
iinti to uiitt the Plays had lu the meanness of spiui to 
claim tlum as his Ou ^ lit shall see' 

I hi conclusions I havt foinud xiith icspict to the tioo 
ciphci iiCilations xihtch aie noxo a<^itatin^ the minds of both 
Shakispcaiians and liacontans an diiived paitly fiont my 
istimatL of the chaiacUi of Paeon, paitly font the appaunt 
sinceiity of Mis Gallup, and paitly aj^ain fioin what I 
knoxi of otlui and iiitiicly iiidt pendent dccipheiations of 
fuithti Paeon niessa^is, XlIiicIi aie noiv b(.ing actively made 
in this counliy Of Mis Gallup I only know that which 
hci book and lui publisluis leocal Of Di Oivillc W. 
Oiicn, the dtscoviiei of the woid-ciphei I Icain, fiom an 
Ameiican souici, quoted by way of a testimonial in one of 
the doctoi’s books, that he is ”a man who has leached 
middle age,” and who has ” ncvci shown the slightest sign 
of possessing unusual oi extiaoidinaiy hteiaiy skill, oi 
genius ” In othei woids, his sponsois assuie us that he is 
incapable of wilting those poitions of Shakespeaic which 
foim so gicat a pait of his dccipheiations, oi even the 
connecting passages ivhich appeal to have been contiibuted 
by Bacon We must accept this opinion as a tribute of 
peisonal chaiactei 

Conceining the illnsiiations, I may be allowed to say a 
few explanatoiy woids The two photograviiic lepiodiic- 
itons aie taken lespectively fioin a nnniatuie by Pctci 
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Oliver, belonging to the Duke of Bnccleuch, and fiom a 
veiy laie punt of Bacon The punt from Vansonier’s 
painting, the picture of Bacon's monument, and the portraits 
of Sii Nicholas Bacon, Sir Nathaniel Bacon, the Bail of 
Essex and Queen Elizabeth, and the views of Stratford-on- 
Avon and Goihambuiy will, I tuist, be found of general 
inteiest The facsimile pages fiom “ Sylva Sylvariim” and 
the “Novum Oiganiim," with then allegoucal devises and 
fine woihnanslnp, illnsiiate the contrast between the manner 
in which the woiks of Bacon and those of Shakespeare were 
given to the woild The portraits of Shakespeare contained 
hcie ate well known to students The reproduction of the 
bust will be familiar to all visitors to Siratfoid, the 
“ Dioeshoiit’’ Engiaving is the piciiiie which forms the 
frontispiece to the First Folio, and the original of the 
Chandos poi trait is now in the National Poitiait Gallery 

Albert F Calvert 
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bacon & SHAKESPEARE. 

Bacon, the Product of His Age 

T T IS impossible to sympathise with, or even to regard 
seriously, the spirit in which a small, but growing section 
of the reading public of America, and of this country, has 
plunged into the controversy respecting the authorship of 
the so-called Shakespeare plays The fantastic doubt 
which compelled individual scholars to investigate a theory 
of their own inventing, to lay, so to speak, the ghost they 
had themselves raised, has inspired distrust in the minds 
that had no beliefs, and generated scepticism in those 
where no faith was The search for the truth has degener- 
ated into a wild-goose chase , the seekers after some new 
thing have made the quest their own , ignorance has 
plagiarised from prejudice , the “ grand old Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversj'^,” as Whistler said of Art, is 
upon the town — “to be chucked under the chin by the 
passing gallant — to be enticed within the gates of the 
householder — to be coaxed into companj as a proof of 
culture and refinement ” The difficulties that such a 
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controversy present to the tea-table oracles are both 
numerous, and exceeding obstinate The people who 
read Shakespeare form a pitiably insignificant proportion 
of the community, but they are multitudinous compared 
with those who have the remotest acquaintance with the 
works of Francis Bacon Bacon is known to some as 
Elizabeth’s little Lord Keeper, to others his name recalls 
the fact that he was James the First’s Lord Chancellor, 
but outside his Essays, and, perhaps. The New Atlantis, his 
great philosophical dissertations, the pride and treasure 
which he so carefully preserved m Latin, lest they should 
be lost m the decay of modern languages, are a sealed 
book to all, except a few odd scholars at the Universities 
Bacon is an extinct volcano The fact is not creditable 
to the culture of the age, but it is incontrovertible 

It has, on this account, been found necessary for 
Baconians to describe to their readers what manner of man 
this was whom they would perch on Shakespeare’s pedestal, 
and they have accomplished their task m the manner best 
calculated to lend plausibility to their theories Moreover, 
they ha\ c displayed a subtle appreciation of the magnitude 
of their undertaking The Shakespeare pla3fs, m common 
with all great works, reflect m some degree the personality 
of their creator The Baconian students cannot deny that 
there are many characteristics m their candidate which 
onljf the most devout can reconcile with the spirit of the 
plajs It, therefore, became further necessary to ring the 
changes on their candidate , to employ the arguments of 
induction and deduction as best suited the exigencies of 
the task In creating the idol of Bacon, much had to be 
read into the subject, and it would seem that the simplest 
method b}’ \\hich thej' could advance the claims of Bacon 
N\as b} discrediting the claims of Shakespeare In 
estimating the character of Viscount St Alban, we have 
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the solid foundation of fact for our guidance, the personal 
details of Shakespeare’s career ina}' be written upon a page 
of note paper The original Baconians sei;^ed upon these 
few details to distort them to their owm ends, and their 
followers ha\e done their best to perpetuate the outrage 
In the scope of this \oluine it is not possible, nor is it 
necessar}’, to attempt an intimate analysis of the characters 
of Bacon and Shakespeare, but a resume of the leading 
incidents in their lives, a brief review' for the purpose of 
making a comparison of their respective temperaments, 
w'lll not be out of place In the follow’ing pages 1113' endeav- 
our has been to arrange, as S3'stematicall3' as possible, 
the reasons for m3' belief — for these I invite a courteous 
hearing , as for the conclusions I have formed, I am 
content to abide by them 

M3' last desire in dealing w'lth the career of Lord 
Bacon has been to find reasons for supposing him to be 
the author of Shakespeare’s plays That endeavour has 
been made by his many champions w'lth more sanguinit3' 
than I could displa3', and I have carefull3' w'eighed ever3' 
argument and fact advanced in his favour I have read, 
and re-read, and argued against m3'self, the claims which 
have been put forw'ard with so much earnestness and evident 
conviction But against these I have had to set the bald 
facts that make the claim untenable The biographers of 
Bacon have been burdened w'lth the ungrateful necessit3' of 
finding excuses, and of making endless apologies for their 
hero Bacon’s greatest editor, the scholar who devoted 
some 30 years to the w'ork — w'ho brought more know'ledge, 
and disclosed more anal3'tical acumen and skilled judgment 
m his task than any editor ever brought to bear upon the 
life and w'orks of a single author — has stated his reasons 
for his disbelief in the Baconian theory When it is 
remembered that Spedding’s knowledge of Shakespeare 
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■was “extensi\e and profound, and his laborious and subtle 
cnticism demed additional \alne from his lo\e of the 
stage,” his decision on the subject must be accepted, if 
not as incontro\ ertible, at least, as the most damaging 
blow to the Baconian theory we shall ever get 

A weU-knoivn -writer, in declarmg that a man’s moralit}' 
has nothing to do -anth his prose, perpetrated an aphorism 
^\hlch Baconians ha\e adduced to reconcile the psycho- 
logical differences vhich we find between Bacon, the man, 
and Bacon, the author of the plajs traditionall3* attributed 
to Shakespeare The least erudite student of Shakespeare 
has felt the magic of the dramatist’s boundless sj mpathj , 
his glownng imagination, his gentleness, truth and sim- 
plicit} His mind, as Hazlitt recognised contained within 
itself the germs of all facult} and feeling, and Mr Sidne} 
Lee, in his general estimate of Shakespeare’s genius, has 
wntten, “In knowledge of human nature, in wealth of 
humour, in depth of passion, in fertilitj of fancj", and m 
soundness of judgment, he has not a n\al ” Heni^ 
Chettle refers to “his upnghtness of dealing which argues 
his honestv , ’ the author of The Reiuni from Pantassus 
apostrophised him as “sweet Master Shakespeare,” and 
Ben Jonson, his fnend and fellow labourer, wTote of him, 
“ I lo\ed the man, and do honour his memory, on this 
cide idolatry as much as anj He was indeed honest and 
of an open and free nature ” 

\n author s moraliU, or rather his lack of it, ma\ not 
dctraiff from the grace and clantj of his sUle, but 
It mu=:t ine\itabl\ lea\c its mark in his matter There is 
po-tr\ that reveals onl\ the brilliance of the wnters brain 
— if cuch can be termed poctiy there is prose which lavs 
bare the wnter - heart In Shakespeare we have verse 
\ Inch evidences the posse-ssion of both the mental and the 
K. np^raiiiental qualities in the highest perfecflion There is 
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Shakespeare the genius, the artist, the creator, the master 
manipulator of theatrical machinery There is Shakespeare 
the man — the citizen of whom Jonson wrote m terms of 
the warmest affection In what degree do we find these 
qualities which are mseparabi}' associated with Shakespeare 
m the character of Francis Bacon ? 

For ever)' act of Bacon’s life we are met with apologies, 
explanations, and extravagant defences Lord Macaulay’s 
bitter and brilliant anal3'sis of the Lord Chancellor (a 
retaliatorj' treatise prompted b}' the ingenuity and per- 
versions of his enamoured champions), has been robbed of 
its sting by the less brilliant, but more knowledgable 
and judicious Speddmg, who m his Evenings with a 
Reviewc ) , clearlj' and dispassionately reduces Macaulay’s 
estimate to its correct biographical and critical level But 
there are acts m the life of Bacon that, shorn of all the 
swaddling clothes of specious explanation, reveal the man 
in a light which, in spite of valiant speculation and 
portentous argument, in spite even of Bacon’s sworn 
word, render his claims to the mantle of Shakespeare an 
absurdity — and an impertinence 

Francis Bacon, the youngest son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, by his second wife (Ann, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Coke), was born on 22nd 
January, 1561 He was the produft of the age in which 
he lived A politician by heredity, a student by nature, a 
courtier and place-seeker by force of circumstances, he 
fulfilled his inevitable destiny In a court m which the 
politics were based on the teachings of Machiavelh, in 
which intrigue was a sport and a fine art, where flattery 
and lying were necessities, and personal advancement the 
one incentive to ever)' aft, Bacon intrigued, supplicated, 
flattered, cringed, and lied himself into prominence Nor 
must the future Lord Chancellor be judged too harshly on 
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that account He was only gambling with the current 
com of his environment By nature, he was averse to 
Jesuitrj^, but he was forced by circumstances and his 
ambitions to employ it “What the art of oratorjMvas m 
democratic Athens,” Dr Edwin A Abbott writes, “ that 
the art of lying and flatter)^ was for a courtier m the latter 
part of the Elizabethan monarch}' ” In this atmosphere 
of falseness and deception Bacon, wuth good credentials, 
a fine mtellett, little mone}', many influential acquaintances, 
but few true fnends, had to battle for his own fortunes 
It IS ewdent that he early recognised the exigencies of the 
warfare He absorbed and assimilated the poison of his 
surroundings , he was both malleable and inventive His 
frame of mind is best illustrated b}’ two of his maxims 
Truth, he declares is noble, and falsehood is base, yet 
“ mixture of falsehood is like alloy m the com of gold and 
siKer, which may make the metal work the better ” Again, 
“ The best composition and temperament is to have open- 
ness m fame and opinion, secrecy in l)abit, dissimulation m 
seasonable use, and a power to feign if there be no remedy ” 
In the Elizabethan Court, the man who desired 
preferment had to plead for it At the age of i6, Francis 
Bacon, after lea\mg Cambridge, had been admitted as 
“an ancient” of Graj’s Inn, and m the following }ear 
was sent to Pans m the suite of Sir Amias Paulet, the 
English \mbassador Two jears later, on the death of 
his father, he returned to England, to find himself destitute 
of the patrimonj he had expefted to inherit, and forced 
to select the alternatneof immediate work or the accumu- 
htion of debts In this emergenej he applied to his uncle. 
Lord Burghle\ for adianccment, and attempted to win 
the fa\our of the Queen b) addressing to her a treatise 
entitled, Advice to Quem Elizabeth This letter is 
reinnrkable for its loft\ tone, its statesmanship, and 
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boldness, bxit it is marred b}' the appendix, in which the 
author states that he is bold to entertain his opinions, 
“till I think that } on think otherwise ” This fatal phanc}^ 
this note of excessive obsequiousness, lasted him through 
life 

The want of success, which attended his first efforts to 
gain official recognition, caused Bacon to decide, once and 
for all, upon his choice of a career His path lay either m 
the way of politics, which meant preferment, power, and 
wealth , or science, philosoph}', and the development of 
the arts and in\entions that tend to civilise the life of 
man No work seemed to him so meritorious as the 
latter, and for this he considered himself best adapted 
“Whereas, I believe myself born for the service of 
mankind,” he declared, in 1603, in the preface to The 
I niop) elation of Natuic, and in a letter to Lord Treasurer 
Burghley, “ I have taken all know’ledge to be my province ” 
Again, “ I found m my own nature a special adaptation 
for the contemplation of truth Imposture in ever}^ 

shape I utterly detested ” But, as he proceeds to explain, 
“ my birth, my rearing, and education,” pointed not 
tow'ards philosophy, but tow^ards “ politics , ” love of 
truth and detestation of imposture w'as in his heart, but 
“the pow'er to feign if there be no remedy” was there 
engraved also , the practical value of the “ mixture of 
falsehood” was in his blood And the want of money 
influenced him in forming his decision In 1621, when 
his public career came to its disgraceful close, he declared 
that his greatest sin had been his desertion of philosophy 
and his having allowed himself to be diverted into politics 
“ Besides my innumerable sms,” he cries out in his 
confession to the “ Searcher of Souls,” “ I confess before 
Thee that I am debtor to Thee for the gracious talent of 
Thy gifts and graces, which I have neither put into a 
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napkin, nor put it as I ought to evchangers, where it might 
have made most profit, but misspent it in things for which 
I ivas least fit, so that I ma}' trul}' say, my soul has been a 
stranger m the course of mj' pilgnmage ” At the beginning 
of his history. Bacon pleads his birth, his rearing and 
education as excuses for his choice of a career, and at its 
close, m De Augvientis, he throws the blame on " destm}' ” 
for cariyung him into a political vortex Dr Abbott sums 
up his life-stor)' in a phrase — mnlUim tncola , ^\nth it his 
public career began and ended 



Bacon, the Ft tend of Esse.\ and Cecil 

H aving faded to secure the goodwdl of Burghley, 
Bacon addressed himself to the Earl of Essex, and 
when, in 1593, Francis came under the Queen’s displeasure, 
Essex pleaded for his re-instatement in the Royal favour 
Bacon himself practised every abasement, and, ever 
failing, debased himself to what he himself described as 
an exquisite disgrace From this time until the day 
when there were “none so poor to do him reverence,” the 
Earl of Essex was Bacon’s warm friend, patron, and 
benefactor He tided him over his monetar}'- difficulties, 
made him his counsellor, and among other gifts presented 
him with a piece of land worth between £7,000 and £8,000 
Bacon repaid his friendship with advice, which, it may be 
presumed, was well meant But Bacon, the alleged author 
of the plays which portra)' an unrivalled knowledge of 
human nature, betrayed a singular and unaccountable lack 
of intuition into character His counsel was, m a large 
measure, sound and sagacious, but it was utterly spoiled 
by the trickiness which breathes through ev&vy precept 
If Bacon had possessed the knowledge of men that we 
find in Shakespeare, he would have known that his 
maxims were peculiarly unfit for Essex, who was the last 
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man in the world to carrj'^ into effect such a scheme of 
systematic dissimulation Dr Abbott considers that few 
things did the Earl more harm than that the fnend in 
whom he placed most trust gave him advice that was 
rather cunning than wase Indeed, Esse\ was following 
the counsel of Bacon w'hen he offered himself, in 15995 
for the command in Ireland From this command he 
returned to England a disgraced man, and his dowmfall 
culminated in his death two years later And in the hour 
of his humiliation and dire need, when the Royal disfavour 
kept all his fnends from him. Bacon’s elder brother. Sir 
\nthony Bacon, and the author of the Sidney papers 
regarded Bacon as one of the actne enemies of his former 
patron 

Bacon’s biographers ha\e strained every effort in 
e' plaining and ocusing his action in the ensuing tnals 
Not only ha\e they failed to exculpate him, but themselves 
must realise the futility of their most ingenious endeavours 
to clear his character of this foul blot Abbott, his impartial 
biographer, says “We may acquit him of every'thing 
but a cold-blooded indifference to his friend’s interest and 
a supreme desire to pose (even at a fnend’s cost) as a 
loyal and much-persecuted sen ant of the Queen ’’ But, 
truly, the most that can be said in extenuation of his 
beha\iour, is little indeed, when the fnend is a man to 
V horn he had v ritten, “ I do thinf myself more beholding 
to you than to any man ’’ 

\\ hat, hoi eier, are the facts' When the first pro- 
fieJingswcrc tal en against Esse' in the Star Chamber, 
l<ac<'in absented him=elf from the Court, his excuse to the 
Qnu n being, he =aid “ Some indisposition of body ” His 
’<"tiial letti r to Elizabeth e'plains that his absence was 
f' n[i lied bi threats of iiolence on the part of the Earl’s 
fo’lo cr~, 1 bom he openly charges with a purpose to tale 
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the Queen’s life ” M3' life has been threatened, and m3 
name libelled But these are the practices of those 
that would put out all 3 our Majest3 s lights, and fall on 
reckoning how man3' 3 ears 30U have reigned ’ Abbott 
considers that we need not accuse Bacon of dehberatel3' 
intending b3 these v\ords to poison the Queen’s mind 
against his former friend, w’hile Professor Gardiner 
adduces this imputation as a proof that Bacon w as liable to 
“ occasional ill-temper ” Contemporar3' judgment did not 
so interpret the w-ording of the excuse The treacherous 
nature of the insinuation provoked a feeling of amazement 
and anger That his brother Anthon3' believ ed Bacon to 
be capable of so great v ileness is ev ident, and ev en Lord 
Cecil, the Earl’s greatest enem3', wrote to Francis begging 
him to be, as he himself was, “merel3' passive, and not 
active,” in insuring the fallen Favourite’s utter ruin 

In the face of these warnings and remonstrances. Bacon 
wrote to the Queen expressing his desire to sen e her m the 
second stage of the proceedings against Essex He asked 
that an important role might be assigned to him, but 
although he was onl3' entrusted with a subsidiar3 part, he 
performed his task so adroitty as to earn the deep resent- 
ment of the friends of Essex Within a fortnight of the 
Earl’s liberation Bacon again offered his senuces to Essex, 
who accepted them ! 

What followed? Bacon devised a plan to secure the 
Earl’s re-instatement m the Ro3'al favour The artifice 
emplo3'ed was to bring before the notice of Elizabeth, a 
correspondence — ostensibl3' between Essex and his brother 
Anthon3 — exhibiting the lo3alt3' and love of the former 
for the Queen The letters w ere composed bv’ Bacon, and 
while the3' are interesting as specimens of the author’s 
literarj’ power, and are illustrative of his “ chameleonlike 
instinct of adapting his stjle to his atmosphere,” thev 
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\\ ere calculated, b}' the interpolation of artful passages, to 
advance the interests of Bacon, rather than those of Essex, 
with the Queen It is significant also that the demeanour 
^\hlch Bacon in these letters caused the Earl to assume, 
he used against him when Essex was subsequent^ arraigned 
for treason Unless are prepared to accept the state- 
ments of Bacon in this connection, it is impossible to view 
his participation in this second trial without a feeling of 
the deepest abhorrence Bacon had no nght to be in Court 
at all As one of the “ learned counsel,” his presence was 
not required, but in the capacit}' of “friend of the accused,” 
his ewdence could not fail to be greatl}' damaging to the 
Earl’s case He proffered his e\idence, not onl}”^ with 
readiness, but with a ferocious efiicac3' We ha\e no 
ewdence bej'ond Bacon’s own word — the w^ord of a man 
who was striving to put the best complexion on a foul act 
of treacher} — that he deprecated the task “Skilfully 
confusing together ” the onginal proposal, and the abortne 
execution of Essex’s outbreak, he insisted that the rising, 
which in truth was a sudden after-thought, was the result 
of three months’ deliberation, and he concentrated all his 
efforts on pro\ing that Essex was “not onlj' a traitor, 
but a hjpocntical traitor” Xo other piece of ewdence 
adduced at the trial had greater weight in procunng 
the \erdict against the Earl Bacon subsequent!} pleaded 
in extenuation of his behaMour that he was acting under 
pressure from the Crown, but we ha\e the know’ledge 
tint on the first occasion he had offered his sernces, and 

V c can onh conclude that at the price of sacnficing 
the fnend who had loaded him with kindnesses, he had 
determined to make this trial a stepping-stone to Royal 
f'i\our To serve this end, friendship, honour, obligation 

V ere brushed aside, for, as Bacon has said in one of his 
c==a\s the man who wishes to succeed “must know all the 
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conduion*^ of the ‘serpent ’* The price Bacon received for 
the blood of E‘;se\ was /i, 200, or £6,000 in our currency. 
‘‘The {}ucen,” lie wrote to a fnendl} creditor, “hath done 
somewhat for me, though not in the perfection I hoped ” 
Bacon had, it is fair to infer from this remark, betra}ed 
his friend , had, in fact, dclucred him to the headsman for 
the hope of pecuniar} reward 

In w’liat degree Bacon was responsible for the draw'ing 
up of a Dcclaiatwii of iltc Ticasons of Essex, w'hich Lord 
Clarendon described as a “ pestilent libel,” is impossible 
to decide He tells us that his task was little more than 
that of an amanuensis to the Council and the Queen, but 
this excuse fails him in the case of his Apology, put forth 
as a Mndication of the author in the estimation of the 
nobles, from the charge of having been false to the Earl 
of Essex. The paper is admittedly full of inaccuracies, 
con^e}lng to us the picture, “not of his actual conduct, 
but of what he felt his conduct ought to have been ” Dr 
Abbott dismisses this literary and historical effort as inter- 
esting only as a “ psychological history of the manifold 
and labyrinthine self-deception to which great men have 
been subjected ” 

On the accession of James I , Bacon again threw 
himself into the political arena, determined to neglect no 
chance of ingratiating himself with the new Sovereign 
He poured forth letters to any and everybody who had the 
power to forward his cause He dwelt in these epistles 
upon the services of his brother Anthony, who had earned 
on secret and intimate negotiations with Scotland Sir 
Thomas ChaUoner, the confirmed friend of Essex, received 
a letter from him , he appealed to the Earl of Northumber- 
land , and became the “ humble and much devoted ” 
servant of Lord Southampton, on the eve of that noble- 
man’s release from the Tower (where Bacon had helped to 



place Gim as an accomplice of Essex) To each he tnmed 
%^th the same request that they vonld hurt' the axe. and 
“ furtner his Majesty's good conceit and inclination 
to.' ards me. ’ 

.\t this time, Bacon, desperateh* apprehensn e of rebus’, 
vas an"ions to concihate all parties, and to secure Snends 
at Court He V as vTlling na^ , eajrer, to be Greek, Roman, 
or Heore''*, in order to attain his object — eien he vould 
ai ov~ a gift of poes}* to make his calling and election sure 
Wnting to Su Jchn Danes, tnepoet. Bacon, the politician 
and philosopher, nho did not pnbnsh tvro hnes of rhitne 
until tv ent} -one 3 ears later, desired him to “ be good to 
concealed pcets Reading tnis statement in connection 
'utn tne otner ep sties he indicted at the same cnsis, v e 
realise ho-' little dependence can be placed upon the 
imphed confesron that henad v-ntten anon\-mons poetry. 
His letters to So-thamoton, to flichael Hickes (Cecil's 
confde-’ttai mani to Dana Fonies and Sir Thomas 
Chal’o-er, and to tne Kine himseif, an ^oetra}* the same 
fe enso des’^e to oe ail things to ail men He assured 
H Cf es that Lord Cecil is “the person m the State ' 
' no-r he “lo", cs most, and at the same moment he 
p’acea nis " nole ser.nces at tne disposal of Cecil s n\-al, 
tr, Eari of Nourumoeriand ' When the star of North- 
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But although Bacon went into retirement, he divided 
his leisure between his hterar} labours and his quest for 
political ad\ancement In all his political pamphlets, his 
one ambition was to divine and reflect the Royal views 
In 1590 he had nothing but condemnation for the Noncon- 
formist part} , in 1604 he had strenuously pleaded the cause 
of Nonconformity , in 1616 he as strenuously opposed the 
slightest concession being made to the Nonconformers In 
1604 he was returned to Parliament , three years later, his 
zeal in anticipating the King’s wishes, and supporting his 
proposals, w'as rewarded by his appointment to the 
Solicitor-Generalship In the followung year he was made 
clerk of the Star Chamber, and immediately set himself 
to secure the displacement of Hobart, the Attorney-General 
Bacon’s conduct tow'ardsthe Earl of Essev has already 
been considered Had this been the only instance of the 
kind in his career, his apologists would have achieved 
something more than public opinion can grant them in 
their endeavours to explain it aw'ay But his behaviour 
towards Cecil is another lurid illustration of his duplicity 
and ingratitude During the last fourteen years of his 
life Cecil had been the friend and patron of Bacon, whose 
letters to him are couched in almost passionate terms of 
loyalty and “ entire devotion ” In one epistle he declares 
himself “empty of matter,” but “ out of the fulness of my 
love,” he writes to express “ my continual and incessant 
love for you, thirsting for your return ” Cecil was his 
refuge and deliverer in 1598, and again m 1603, when he 
was arrested for debt, and Bacon was not empty of reason 
when he asserted m another letter, “ I write to myself in 
regard to my love to you, you being as near to me in 
heart’s blood as m blood of descent ” In 1611, a short 
while before Cecil’s death, he wrote this last profession of 
his affection — 
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“ I do protest before God, without compliment, that if 
I knew in \\hat course of life to do you best ser\’ice, I 
would take it, and make my thoughts, ■\\hich now fi} to 
many pieces, be reduced to that centre ” 

In klay of 1612 Cecil died Within a week Bacon 
had proffered his senruces to the King in the place of his 
cousin, of whom he wrote — 

“ He (Cecil) as a fit man to keep things from growing 
i\orse, but no \ery fit man to reduce things to be much 
better , for he lo% ed to keep the eyes of all Israel a little 
too much upon himself ” 

To another, he wTote that Cecil "had a good method, 
if his means had been upnght,” and again to the King, on 
the same subject — 

"To haie your i\ants, and necessities in particular, as 
It %% ere hanged up in o tablets before the ej es of j our 
Lords and Commons, to be talked of for four months 
together , to stir a number of projects and then blast them, 
and lea\e jour Majestj nothing but the scandal of them , 
to pretend e\en carriage between jour Majestj’s nghts 
and the ease of the people, and to satisfj neither — these 
courses, and others the like, I hope, are gone i\ath the 
de\iser of them ” 

Less than a jear before. Bacon had protested before 
God, " \Mthout compliment,’ his desire to ser\’e Cecil, 
and nou he protests to God in this letter to the King, that 
i%hen he noted "jour zeal to deluer the Majestj of God 
from the \ain and indign comprehension of heresj and 
degenerate philosophj pcrculsU thco aiuinutnthsLt God 

ould shortlj set upon j ou some wsible fa\ our , and let me 
not Ine if I thought not of the taking awaj of that man ’ 
— the man as ‘ near to me m heart s blood as in the blood 
of descent ” 

The King, who had grown wearj of Cecil, maj ha\e 
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accepted his death as a \isiblc fa\our of God, but the 
fa\ our did not e\ identK embrace the substitution of Bacon 
in his cousin’s stead His application for the vacant post 
of Lord Treasurer was passed over b} the King, but Bacon 
became Attorne} -General in the following year 



Bacon as the Cuatnn of Buckingham 

L et us regard another trait m the character of this 
man} -sided statesman To re]ie% e the King s pressing 
necessities it nas proposed that \oluntar} contributions 
should be made b\ the well-affected The contnbuoons, 
common!} known as Benerolences, wererarel} \oluntar} , 
the “ moral pressure that was emplo\ed in their collec- 
tion made them in reaht\ extortions, and, as such, the\ 
were the cause of national dissatisfaction Dunng the 
search of the house of a clerg} man named Peacham, 
consequent on some ecclesiastical charge, a sermon was 
found predicting an upnsmg of the people against this 
oppressne tax, and foretelling that the King might die 
like Ananias or Xabal The sermon had neither been 
Issued nor uttered, but the unfortunate rector, a \er} old 
man, was indicted for conspirac} and, in contra\ention 
of the law, put to the torture Peacham had not been 
conMctcd of treason, though Bacon “hopes that the end 
will be good,” or, in other words, that he will be able to 
wring from the condemned man a confession to make 
good the charge 

The wretched old clergyman, after being examined in 
Bacons presence, 'before torture, in torture, oetween 
toriure, and after torture, could not be made to con\act 
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himself, and l^acon's comment to the Km" is that the 
man's “raging deMl scemeth to be turned into a dumb 
de\il " It will be noted that this infamous act of illegality 
and Bacon's commentary are the deed and w'ords of the 
man who is supposed b} some to have declared, 

•' The qinhtj of morej is not sirsin d 
It droppclh ss the gentle run from heaven 
lipon the place beneath , it is twice bless d 
It bicssetli him that guts and him that takes 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown 

We have seen Bacon as the mgrale, and Bacon as the 
brute, let us obser\c him “ the meanest of mankind,” as 
Pope described him — w’ho, as Abbott admits, although he 
refuses Pope’s description, “ on sufficient occasion could 
creep like a very serpent ” The sufficient occasion w'as the 
sudden ad^ance into fame of George Vilhers, afterw'ards 
Duke of Buckingham The disgrace and imprisonment of 
Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, w’hosc conviction Bacon 
laboured so strenuously to accomp'ish, doubtless inspired 
the Attorney-General w'lth the hope of becoming the chief 
adviser of the Sovereign Great must have been his mor- 
tification w'hen he discovered the impregnability of Vilhers 
in the favour of the King But although cast down, 
Bacon w'as not abashed He had, on a previous occasion 
of disappointment, declared that “ service must creep 
wdiere it cannot go” (-i e walk upright), and he at once 
determined to creep into the King’s confidence through the 
medium of the rising Favourite Instantly, Bacon was on 
his knees to the new star “ I am yours,” he wrote, with 
more servile w’ant of restraint than he had disclosed in his 
letters to Essex or Cecil, “ surer to 3''ou than to my owm 
life ” In speech and behaviour he lived up to his protest 
He beslavered Vilhers W'lth flattery to his face, and he 
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carolled his praises to those whom he felt assured would 
repeat his words to the spoiled Favounte His reward w'as 
not long in the coming In 1617 he w'as made Lord 
Keeper He took his seat in Chancer}' with the most 
e\tra\agant pomp, his retinue exceeding all his prede- 
cessors, sa} s a correspondent of Carleton, “ in the bra% ery 
and multitude of his servants ” The following day he 
wTote of the ceremony to Villiers, “There was much ado, 
and a great deal of the world But this matter of pomp, 
which IS heaven to some men, is hell to me, or purgator} 
at least ” This expression, if not an affectation entirel}, 
IS, at least, strange!} inconsistent with the account of the 
vulgar pomp and displa} of a Feast of the Faintly, which 
IS descnbed b} Bacon vvuth so much detail in The Nca. 
Atlantis 

In this } ear Bacon dared to interpose, for a fitful instant, 
between Villiers and his desires, the nexi; moment he is 
reduced to a state of pathetic contntion But the evan- 
escent displa} of a spint of independence nearh cost the 
Lord Keeper his posit'on at Court For purely personal 
reasons Bacon regarded, with aversion, the projected mar- 
riage between Sir John Villiers, a brother of Buckingham, 
and the daughter of his old nval and enem}. Sir Edward 
Col e In a letter tothe Earl of Buckingham he so far forgot 
him=elf and his repeated promises to hold himself as a mere 
instrument in the hands of the King, as to protest against 
the proposed mamage Realising immediatel} the folk of 
this V ant of ta6t,he wrote to the King, and to Buckingham, 
justif} mg, or rather excusing his tement} The King replied 
V ith a charp rebule, the Favounte in a short, angr} note 
r urthcr letters elicited additional curt corredtions from the 
angered Monarch, and from Buclingham Bacon then, 
for the fir=t time, reali=ed the enormiU of his presumption 
Hi= po'ition V as in danger Excuse and justification 
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were una\ ailing to conciliate his angrj masters, absolute 
submission was the onlj* way out of his predicament 
Bacon submitted, he e\en offered to put his submission 
into writing to the Fa\ounte Buckingham, in a pencilled 
note, couched in tones in which arrogance is mixed wnth 
acrimonious reflection on “ his confused and childish ’’ 
presumption, notified his forgiveness In repK, Bacon 
protested his gratitude to “ nw e\er best Lord, now' better 
than } ourself,” and concluded, “it is the line of ni} life, 
and not the lines of nn letter, that must express my 
thankfulness, wherein, if I fail, then God fail me, and 
make me as miserable, as I think myself at this time 
happ3,b} this revuer through his Majesty’s clemency and 
}our incomparable lo\e and fa\our ” 

His submission nullified his early resoKe not to tolerate 
an} attempts to interfere with the course of law', and 
deluered him bodih into the hands of Buckingham 
The Fa\ourite took the Lord Keeper at his w'ord, and 
although he put his lo} alty to constant and severe tests, 
by making frequent application to him in favour of chancer}’ 
suitors. Bacon ne\er again forgot that “the lines of his 
life ” must progress in unde\ lating conformit} w'lth the 
Fa\ounte’s will It is not profitable here to attempt to 
determine whether or not he gave verdicts against his own 
judgment, but we have the letters to show' that he listened, 
replied, and complied with Buckingham’s requests, and in 
1618 he w'as made Lord Chancellor, doubtless by the 
influence, and on the advice, of the Favourite 

During the period of Bacon’s temporal} disgrace, 
“ w'hen the King and Buckingham had set their faces 
against him, and all the courtiers w'ere }elping at his 
heels," the only firiend w'ho remained staunch and constant 
to him w-as Sir Heni}' Yeherton, the Attorn ej -General 
Yeherton, whose admiration for, and lo}alty towards the 
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Lord Chancellor were unswerving, would truckle neither 
to the Favourite nor to the King, although the former had 
assured him that those who opposed him “ should discern 
what favour he had by the power he would use ” Within 
a year of Bacon’s restoration to favour Yelverton came 
into collision with Buckingham, and the Attorney’s acci- 
dental misconstruction of the King’s verbal instructions, 
served as an excuse for an information to be laid against 
him in the Star Chamber We have seen how Bacon 
could repay friendship with ingratitude, and kindness with 
baseness in the case of Essex and of Cecil, but, in the 
instance of Yelverton, even his admirers are forced to 
admit that his behaviour was “ peculiarly cold-blooded 
and ungrateful ” But the “lines of his life’’ had made 
him the serf of the Favourite, and “whatever other resolu- 
tions Bacon may have broken, none can accuse him of 
breaking this ’’ When the case came on, and when “ the 
bill was opened by the King’s Sergeant briefly, with tears 
in his ej'es, and Mr Attorney, standing at the Bar, amid 
the ordinarj' Counsellors, with dejeCled looks, weeping 
tears, and a brief, eloquent, and humble oration, made a 
submission, acknowledging his error, but denjung the 
corruption ’’ — the Lord Chancellor did his utmost to resist 
the merciful proposal of the majority to submit the 
Attorney’s submission to the King The King declined 
to interfere, and the termination of the case was announced 
to Buckingham by Bacon, in the following self-satisfied 
and congratulatory note — “Yesterday we made an end 
of Sir Henry Yeherton’s causes I have almost killed 
nijcclf with sitting almost eight hours But I was 
resoKed to sit it through ” He then gnes the terms of 
the sentence, and adds “ How I stirred the Court I leave 
It to others to speak but things passed to his Majestj’s 
gre It honour ’’ In other words, a blunt, straightforward. 
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and honourable man, who had refused to purchase his 
office by bribes, or by flatterj^, had been condemned, on a 
charge of corruption (of which his judges knew him to be 
guiltless), to a fine of 4,000 and imprisonment during the 
King’s pleasure, for the offence of refusing to cringe to 
Buckingham Ihese were the things that, in Bacon’s 
judgment, “passed to his Majesty’s great honour ’’ 

In 1618 Bacon became Baron Verulam of Verulam , 
three years later he was created Viscount St Alban, 
“ with all the ceremonies of robes and coronet ’’ But his 
disgrace and discomfiture were soon to come “ In a few 
weeks,’’ writes Lord Macaulay, “was signally brought to 
the test the value of those objeifts for which Bacon had 
sullied his integrity, had resigned his independence, had 
violated the most sacred obligations of friendship and 
gratitude, had flattered the worthless, had persecuted 
the innocent, had tampered with judges, had tortured 
prisoners, had plundered suitors, had wasted on paltry 
intrigue all the powers of the most exquisitely construdted 
intellect that has ever been bestowed on any of the 
children of men ’’ On March the 14th, 1621, Bacon was 
charged by a disappointed suitor with taking money for 
the dispatch of his suit On April the 30th, in the 
House of Lords, was read “ the confession and humble 
submission of me, the Lord Chancellor ” On May the 3rd, 
the Lords came to a general conclusion that “ the Lord 
Chancellor is guilty of the matters wherewith he is 
charged,” and it was resolved that he should be fined 
^^40,000, imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s 
pleasure, declared incapable of any office, place, or em- 
ployment in the State or Commonwealth, and that he 
should never sit in Parliament, nor come within the verge 
of the Court Five years later, on April the gth, 1626, he 
died at Highgate of a chill and sudden sickness, contracted 
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by exposure when stuffing a fowl with snow to test the 
effedl of snow in preserving flesh from putrefaction He 
wrote, on his death bed, to Lord Arundel, to whose house 
he had been carried “ As for the expenment it succeeded 
exceeding well ” 



Bacon and Shakespeare Contrasted 

T he argument of the Baconians — the term is uni- 
formly employed here to mean the supporters of the 
Baconian theorj' of the authorship of Shakespeare — is 
based on the honest belief that the varied qualifications 
necessary for the produ(5lion of the Plays were possessed by 
only one man of the period in which they were written 
And having resolutely determined that the man could be 
no other than Francis Bacon, they set themselves to work 
with the same resoluteness, to bend, twist, and contort all 
fafts and evidence to suit their theory It is clearly 
impossible to credit any of Shakespeare’s contemporary 
dramatists with the authorship, because their acknowledged 
work is so immeasurably inferior to his, that any such 
suggestion must appear ridiculous It is safe to assume 
that no writer who had produced poems or plays inferior 
to those of Shakespeare could be attributed with the 
authorship of these plays — Shakespeare can only be com- 
pared with himself And the only author who cannot 
be compared, in this way, to his instant discomfiture, 
is Bacon, whose published work is, in form and style 
and essence utterly dissimilar from that of Shakespeare 
If a brilliant intellect, wide knowledge, and classical 
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attainments were the onh requisite qualifications for the 
production of the greatest poetry of the world then Bacon’s 
claim would stand on a sure foundation. He was inti- 
matel} acquainted no man better, wnth the philosophy of 
the law , he w as an eminent classical scholar a wnter of 
beautiful English, compact in expression, and nch in fanc3" 
He had an extensi\e acquaintance wath literature and 
histori he was a bnlhant orator- but unto all these great 
gifts was not added the gentle nature, the broad sjmpath} 
and knowledge of humanitj, the wealth of humour, the 
depth of passion, the creatn e power of poetiy which is so 
stnkingU manifested in the pla\s of William Shakespeare 
Our knowledge of the gentleness of Shakespeare’s 
nature, his uprightness, bis honest}, his modest}, is dis- 
closed in his poems, and corroborated b} the endence 
of his contemporanes His poetr} breathes the gentleness 
and the lovable nature with which his personal friends 
credited him What is there in anx anal} sis of Bacon, 
be}ond his maiwellous mental attamments, which single 
him out as the probable e%en possible, creator of King 
Lear, Brutus, Juliet, Rosalind, and Sb}lock' Coldness of 
heart, and mpanness of spint are faults of temperament 
which cannot, b} the greatest stretch of imagination be 
a'^sociated with the author of Lear s desolating pathos 
and Arthur s deepK pathetic appeal to Hubert The 
points in Bacons career which ha\e been dealt with in 
the foregoing pages, were selected of lualiu prepense not 
to detract from the grea’ncss of the Lord Chancellor, as 
i litcran genius and philosopher, but as demonstrating 
the imp i^sibilitN of associating such a nature with the 
-'uthor-hip of the Doctrv, attnbuted to him. B} his deeds 
\ u know him to ha%e been a man whose nature was largeh 
n idc up of mcmtitude uniruth flatter} meanness 
c'l ch} ind =;.nilit\ His treatment of Essex of Cecil 
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and of Yelverton, can only be stigmatised as “ peculiarly 
cold-blooded and ungrateful,” his persecution of Peacham 
convicts him of cruelty, bordering on savageuess, his 
meanness is illustrated by the selfish unreasonableness 
displayed by his attitude towards Trott, his long-suffering 
creditor His servile submission to Buckingham has 
scarcely a parallel in English history' 

Deep as was his mind, and profound his knoivledge, 
Bacon possessed no high standard of virtue or morality , 
he had no intuitive knowledge of mankind, and even as 
regards his dealings with the people amongst whom his life 
was passed, he evidenced a singular defedtiveness as a reader 
of character The sweeping generalities of his observations 
would be a poor stock-in-trade for a writer of melodrama 
In his books he exhibits the cunning, the casuistry and 
unscrupulousness of an Elizabethan politician and time 
server His advice and his opinions betray a mean view 
of life and its obligations He had no sense of duty 
towards his fellow men where duty clashed with his 
personal interests His methods are instindt with craft, 
artifice, and finesse — his advice to Essex, and to the King, 
was, for this very reason, misleading and abortive It is 
incontrovertible that Bacon s writings and Shakespeare’s 
plays are crammed with all kinds of erudition, and Coleridge 
has claimed for the latter that they form “ an inexhaust- 
ible mine of virgin wealth ” But not a single argument 
can be advanced to show that Shakespeare could not 
easily have acquired such erudition and scholarship as the 
wnting of the plays entailed, while we have all the books 
of Bacon to prove that the poetic genius, the colossal 
personality, the deep, intense appreciation of nature, and 
the unrivalled knowledge of man, which are the sovereign 
mark of the Plays, were not possessed by Bacon 

In editing the existing biographies of Lord Bacon to 
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Dolster np their theon*, the Baconians have only con- 
formed to the lavs of absolute necsssit*.'- The coH, 
unvarnished facts that have been set forth in tne foregoing 
pages are so contrary to the popniar impression of vrhat 
const.nites a “ concealed poet.*’ that a more than ordinar}- 
amonnt of colorisation vas required to make them accept- 
able m the author of Thz Te<i yrr' Bnt although there is 
reasonable excuse, and even some lustincation for this 
rose-colonsation process as appLed to Bacon — for great men 
na' e almost .nvanably been given, irr them b.ographers 
the greatest oeneSt that be derived from all doubts — the 
champjons of Bacon have far exceeded their prerogative in 
their attempts to defame and behttle Shakespeare. So 
iHuCh incorrect ceducbon. so much groundless suspicion 
and so mccn palpab.e inaccuracy hate been put forvtard 
o} the Baconians that it is ^mperar' e the fevr cno'mi 
facts m tne poet's hfe shonid be dearly stated- The 
folio-ving sxetch is manciy intended not so much to 
support the claim of Sha-'espeare as the author of the 
Pia- s as to refute tne man*, misconceptions and untrutns 
'o * men .nm enem.es nave encea*. cured to traduce mm 



Baconian Fallacies Respecting Shakespeare 

I T IS only necessary to read the fadts concerning Shake- 
speare’s ancestry and parentage to dissipate some of 
the absurd suggestions as to the obscurity and illiteracy of 
the family The poet came of good yeoman stock, and 
his forebears to the fourth and fifth generation were fairly 
substantial landowners John Shakespeare, his father, 
was at one period of his life a prosperous trader in 
Stratford-on-Avon He played a prominent part in 
municipal affairs, and became successively Town Coun- 
cillor, Alderman, one of the chamberlains of the borough, 
and auditor of the municipal accounts The assertion 
that he could not write is a distindt perversion of fadt, as 
“ there is evidence in the Stratford archives that he could 
write with facility ” 

On the subjedl of the education of William Shakespeare 
it IS inevitable that there should be conflidting opinions 
Those who would deck out the memory of Bacon with 
the literary robe, “the garment which,” according to Mr 
R M Theobald, is “ too big and costly ” for the “small 
and insignificant personality” of Shakespeare, will not 
concede that he was better educated than his father, who 
— the error does not lose for want of repetition — “signed 
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his name by a mark ” Supporters of the traditional theory^, 
however, repl)', “we do not require evidence to show that 
he was an educated man — we have his works, and the 
evidence of Ben Jonson, John Heming, and Henry Condell 
to prove it ” jMr Theobald argues that because there is 
no positive proof that he had an}' school education, it is 
logical to conclude that he had none Mr A P Sinnett, 
with the same reckless disregard for facts, says, “We 
know that he (William Shakespeare) was the son of a 
tradesman at Stratford, who could not read or write ” And 
in another place, “ there is no rag of endence that he 
(William Shakespeare) ever went to school ” Mr W H 
Islallock describes him, still without “a rag of evidence” to 
support his assertion, as “anotonously ill-educated adtor, 
who seems to have found some difficulty m signing his own 
name ” All evidence we have to guide us on this point 
of Shakespeare’s schooling is that he was entitled to free 
tuition at the Grammar School at Stratford, which was 
re-constituted on a mediaival foundation by Edward VI 
As the son of a prominent and prosperous townsman, he 
i\ould, for a moral certainty, have been sent by his father 
to school (Mr Sidney Lee favours the probability that he 
entered the school in 1571), where he ivould receive the 
ordmar} instrudtion of the time in the Latin language and 
literature The fact that the French passages m Hciiiy 
1 are gram mat icall} corredl, but are not idiomatic, 
makes it certain that the} were written b} a school-taught 
linguist, and not b} a man like Bacon, who, from his 
length} residence on the Continent, must have been a 
master of colloquial, idiomatic French Ben Jonson, in 
his profound, and somewhat self-conscious command of 
classical knowledge, spoke slightingly of Shakespeare’s 
“ sm ill Latin and less Greek,” which is all that his pla}s 
would lead us to credit him with His liberal use of 
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5'ears ago a writer m the Qtmteily Review, who had gone 
through all the alleged examples of erudition and evidences 
of wide and accurate classical scholarship in the Shake- 
spearean plays, showed them to be entirely imaginary 
In 1582, before he was nineteen years of age, Shakespeare 
married Anne Hathaway, and three j'ears afterwards he 
left Stratford for London It was during this period, says 
Mr Theobald, that “ the true Shakespeare was studying 
diligently, and filling his mind with those vast stores of 
learning — classic, histone, legal, scientific — which bare such 
splendid fruit in his after life ” As Mr Theobald’s con- 
tention IS that Bacon was the “ true Shakespeare,” let us 
consider for a moment how young Francis was employing 
his abilities at this particular time In 1579 ^e returned 
to England after a two years’ residence in France He 
had revealed an early disposition to extend his studies 
beyond the ordinary limits of literature, and to read the 
smallest print of the book of nature He was already 
importuning his uncle. Lord Burghley, for some advance- 
ment which might enable him to dispense with the 
monotonous routine of legal studies Failing in this 
endeavour, he was admitted as a barrister of Gray’s Inn, 
was elected to Parliament for Melcombe Regis, composed 
his first philosophical work, which he named “ with great 
confidence, and a magnificent title,” The Greatest Biith of 
Time, and another treatise entitled, Advice to Queen 
Hizabcih In the case of the poet we have no record, in 
that of the future Lord Chancellor we get the ke}' of the 
nature \\hich rendered the man as “incapable ' writing 
Hamlet as of making this planet ” 

William Beeston, a 17th centurj actor, has left it on 
record that, after leaMng Stratford, Shakespeare was for 
a tunc a country schoolmaster In 15S6 he armed in 
London His onlj friend in the Metropolis \%as Richard 
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Field, a fellow townsman, whom he sought out, and with 
whom, as publisher, he was shortly to be associated It 
IS uncertain when Shakespeare joined the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s company of actors, but documentary evidence proves 
that he was a member of it in 1594, ^rid that in 1603, 
after the accession of James I , when they were called the 
King’s Players, he was one of its leaders This companj' 
included among its chief members Shakespeare’s life-long 
friends, Richard Burbage, John Heming, Henry Condell, 
and Augustine Phillips, and it was under their auspices 
that his plays first saw the light 

Before they opened at the Rose on the Bankside, 
Southwark, in 1592, the Lord Chamberlain’s company had 
played at The Theatre' in Shoreditch, and in 1599 they 
opened at the Globe,which was afterwards the only theatre 
with which Shakespeare was piofessionally associated In 
this year he acquired an important share in the profits of 
the company, and his name appears first on the list of those 
who took part in the original performance of Ben Jonson’s 
Eveiy Man ui His Humoin Mr Theobald states that 
Shakespeare had become a fairly prosperous theatre 
manager in 1592, but as he did not secure his interest 
in the business until seven years later, what probabl}'^ is 
meant is that Shakespeare was combining the duties of 
stage manager, acting manager, and treasurer of the 
theatre It would appear that, recognising the fact that 
the period in Shakespeare’s life between 15S8 and 1592 
is a blank “which no research can fill up,” Mr Theobald 
considers that he is justified in making good the deficiencj' 
out of his own inner consciousness 

As occasion will require that Mr Theobald’s contri- 
bution to the controversy shall presentlj^ be dealt with, it 
may not be out of place here to explain the objeft, so far 
as it IS intelligible, of his Shakespeafe Studies in Baconian 

D 
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Light (Sampson Low, igoi") It would have been a fair 
thing to assume that the design of the author of this 
volume of over 500 pages, was to prove the Baconian 
authorship of Shakespeare, but as Mr Theobald has since 
Witten to the Press to protest against this interpretation 
of his motives, we must take his words as he gives his 
parallels “for what they are worth ” In the opening 
lines of his preface, Mr Theobald declares that while the 
greatest name in the world’s literature is Shakespeare, 
there is in the world’s literature no greater name than 
Bacon Really, it would seem that if his object is not 
to prove that the two names stand for one and the same 
individual, this statement is sheer nonsense Before the 
end of the preface is reached, he frankly avows his belief 
that ‘ when the time comes for a general recognition of 
Bacon as the true Shakespeare, the poetr}' will still be 
called “ Shakespeare,” and that no one will find anything 
compromising m such language, any more than we do 
when we refer to George Eliot or George Sand, meaning 
Miss Evans or Madame Dudevant ” But if Mr Theobald 
was as versed m his study of the subjeiSl as Mrs Gallup, 
Dr Ow'en, Mr A P Sinnett, or even Bacon himself, he 
would know' that w'hen this general recognition comes to 
pass the author of the Plays w'lll not be called Shake- 
speare, or Bacon, but Francis “Tidder, or Tudor” — 
othenvise Francis I of England — provided, of course, 
that the bi-hterallists can substantiate their cipher But 
as Mr Theobald does not design to prove the Baconian 
theory, he does not, of course, require the evidence of the 
great Chancellor, or he may, as a disparager of cipher 
speculations, accept such eiidence “for what it is worth ” 



jV; T/uobald, a Baconian by Iniuiiion 

M r THEOBALD S “preliminaries” are chiefl}’^ re- 
markable for three diverse reasons We learn there- 
from that he is a Baconian b) intuition — “the persuasion 
took hold of his mind” as soon as Holme’s AufJioiship of 
Sliakcspcnic was placed in his hand — that he does not 
admit the existence of genius, and that he is intolerant 
of “ clamours and asperities, denunciations and vitu- 
perations,” and the personal abuse employed by anti- 
Baconians, whom he alludes to as Hooligans, and 
compares with geese So long as he keeps to the 
trodden path of Baconian argument, he is only about 
as perverse and mcorreft as the rest of — to use his 
own expression as applied to Shakespearean students — 
“the clan ” But he becomes amusing when he ventures 
to present new arguments in support of Bacon’s claim, 
vanousl}' abusive in his references to Shakespeare, and 
desperatel}' dogmatic in his pronouncement of the faith 
that IS in him 

“ Among the many shallow objections brought against 
the Baconian theorj',” writes Mr Theobald in his chapter 
on Bacon’s literary output, “one is founded on the 
assumption that Bacon was a voluminous writer, and that 
if we add to his avowed literary productions, the Shake- 
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spearean dramas, he is loaded with such a stupendous 
literary progeny as no author could possibly generate 
Moreover, he was so busy in state business as a lawyer, 
judge, counsellor, member of Parliament, confidential 
adviser to the King, and the responsible rulers in State and 
Church, that he had very little spare time for authorship ” 
In order to demonstrate that this shallow objection, as 
Mr Theobald calls it, is a well-founded and irrefutable 
statement of fact, we have only to refer to Lord Bacon’s 
life and to his letters From 1579, when he returned from 
France, until the end of his life he was distracted between 
politics and science , he put forward as his reason for 
seeking office that he might thereby be able to help on 
his philosophic projects which with him were paramount, 
and the poignant regret of his last years was that he 
had allowed himself to be diverted from philosophy into 
politics He found “ no work so meritorious,” so service- 
able to mankind, “ as the discovery and development of 
the arts and inventions that tend to civilise the life of 
men ” In his letter to Lord Burghley in 1592, he expressed 
the hope that m the service of the State he could “bring 
in industrious observations, grounded conclusions, and 
profitable inventions and discoveries — the best state of 
that province ” — the province embracing all nature which 
he had made his own But office was denied him, and he 
returned to “ business ” and to his constant bewaihngs of 
the fact that he had no time for literature In 1607 he 
settled the plan of the histauratio Magna, which had 
been foreshadowed in his Advancement of Lcaimng, 
published two years previously In i6og he wrote to Toby 
Mathew, “ My Instainalio sleeps not,” and again, in the 
same jear, “ Mj great work goeth forward , and after my 
manner I alter e\er when I add, so that nothing is 
finished till all is finished ” From i6og to 1620 Bacon 
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spent such leisure as he could snatch from his other work 
in reMsing the Novum 0 )gauum (the second part of his 
Magna Insiatnafw), of which his chaplain, Rawde}, sa3's 
that he had seen “ at least tw'eh e copies re\ iscd 3’ear 
b3' 3'ear, one after another, and amended in the frame 
thereof ” In 1620, when the Novum Oiganum w'as 
published, the author sent it into the w'orld uncompleted, 
because he had begun to number his da3's, and “ would 
have it saved ” This was the book he alluded to as “013'^ 
great w’ork ” — the w'ork of his life, and he issued it as a 
fragment because he had not been able to find time to 
finish it The belief that he had “ ver3' little spare time 
for authorship ” is no shallow^ objection brought against 
the Baconian theor3^ — it is an irrefutable fact, proved not 
onl3' out of the mouth, but in the life, of Lord Bacon 
In spite, how-ever, of all positive evidence to the 
contiar3', kir Theobald proceeds to bolster up his con- 
tention that Bacon had time, and to spare, for literar3' 
pursuits, b3' the following most amazing piece of logic 
He contends, in the first place, that “an estimate of the 
entire literal^’’ output of Bacon, as a scientific and philo- 
sophical w riter, proves the amount to be reall3’^ somew'hat 
small ” He takes the fourteen volumes of Spedding’s 
Li/c and TToi^s, subtracts the prefaces, notes, editorial 
comments, and the biographical narrative, puts aside as of 
“ no literar3f significance w'hatever,” all business letters, 
speeches. State papers, etc , and thus reduces the total 
amount of literature to Bacon’s credit in the seven 
volumes devoted to the Life to some 375 pages “ If w^e 
calculate the w'hole amount contained in the fourteen 
volumes, w’e shall find it maj'be reckoned at about si\ such 
volumes, each containing 520 pages On this method of 
calculation and selection, all that Mr Theobald can find, 

“ for his w'hole life, amounts to about 70 pages per annum. 



less than six pages a month ” Turning from Bacon to 
Shakespeare, Mr Theobald finds that here again is a man 
^\hose literary output has been greath exaggerated, for “if 
the Shakespeare poetry was the only^ work of William 
Shakespeare, certainly he was not a \oluminous writer 
Thirty-one yeais may be taken as a moderate estimate of ihv 
dwaiion of his literary life, i e ,from 15S5 till his death in 
1616 And the result is 37 plays and the minor poems — 
not two plays for each year” Mr Theobald it wall be 
seen, possesses the same weakness for statistics that Mr 
Dick eiinced for King Charles’ head he drops in his 
little estimate in season and out of season, and his 
appraisements are as manifold as they are fallacious The 
penod of Shakespeare’s dramatic output was confined to 
twenty’ years, from 1591 to 1611 — if he had continued 
wTiting plays till his death in t6i6. Bacon’s alleged 
play writing would not ha\e ceased wnth such significant 
suddenness in 1611 But what conclusion does Mr 
Theobald arm e at as the result of his estimates ' No less 
than this, that if the whole of Shakespeare, and the whole 
of Bacon’s acknowledged works belong to the same author, 
“the writer was not a \oluminous author — not by any 
means so lolumuwiis as Miss Braddon or Sir Walter Scott ' 
That Mr Theobald should not hesitate to class Miss 
Braddon’s no\els with the plays of Shakespeare, which 
belong to the supreme rank of literature, or e\en w'lth 
Bacons “royal mastery of language ne\er surpassed, 
nc\er perhaps equalled,’ is the most astounding link in 
this astounding chain of so-called CMdence But Mr 
Theobald ad\ ances it wnth the utmost confidence “ There- 
fore, ■ he sums up, “ let this objection stand aside it 
\nni=hes into inMsibility as soon as it is accurateK tested 
— I weighed up, like grocene-, by the pound 

Mr Theobald IS scarcely complimentary to Shakespeare’s 
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champions in this controversy, but his language is positively 
libellous when he refers to Shakespeare himself His 
personality is “small and insignificant,” — heisa “shrunken, 
sordid soul, fattening on beer, and com, and finding 
sweetness and content in the sieicoiaiium of his Stratford 
homestead ” — a “ feeble, and funny, and most ridiculous 
mouse ” Mr Theobald almost argues himself not a 
Baconian by his assertion that “ no Baconian, so far as I 
know, seeks to help his cause by personal abuse, or 
intolerant and wrathful speech.” 



Was Shakcspcai e the “ Upstajt Ciow 

A ll that we can allege with any certainty about 
Shakespeare, between 1586 and 1602, is that he must 
have obtained employment atone or other of the only two 
theatres existing in London at that time (The Theatre, 
and The Curtain) — perhaps, as Malone has recorded, in 
the capacity of call-boy — that he became an actor, was 
employed in polishing up the stock-plays presented by the 
Company, and that Love's Labour’s Lost was produced in 
the Spring of 1591 Assuming that Shakespeare was the 
author of this play — assuming, that is to say, that Ben 
Jonson, John Heming, and Henrj^ Condell were neither 
arrant fools, nor wilful perjurers — it is evident that the 
“insignificant,” “ shrunken, sordid soul,” “ this ridiculous 
mouse” had education, application, a natural taste for the 
stage, and what is more — and more than Mr Theobald 
can comprehend — he had genius Mr Theobald does not 
arrue at anj such conclusion Apart altogether from Mrs 
Callups cipher re\elations, he is convinced by another 
“flash of intuition” that Ben Jonson w-as a fellow con- 
spiritor with Bacon in the ridiculous plot of foisting 
Bacon’s plajs upon the world as the w'ork of Shakespeare, 
and that Hctning and Condell w’cre but the tools of the 
disgnccd Lord Chancellor 



But if Shakespeare was not advancing towards pros- 
perity b} the feasible methods I ha\e conjectured, how 
can Mr Theobald account for his ultimately emerging 
from the “ depths of povert}' ” into a position of com- 
parative affluence’ The explanation is simplicit}^ itself 
“If a need}, and probably deserving vagabond” (pageii) — 
Why deserving’ He was a “shrunken, sordid soul” on 
page 7' — “dues into the abyss of London life, lies podu 
for a few years, and then emerges as a tolerably wealthy 
theatrical manager, you know that he must have gamed 
some mastery of theatrical business ” So far the inference 
is legitimate and convincing, but how? Must he not have 
disclosed exceptional abilit} as an actor or playwright, or — ? 
listen to Mr Theobald' — “he must have made himself a 
useful man in the green room, a skilful organiser of players 
and stage effects — he must have found out how to govern 
a troop of actors, reconciling their rival egotisms, and 
utilising their special gifts , how to cater for a capricious 
public, and provide attractive entertainments Anyhow, 
he would have little time for other pursuits — if a student 
at all, his studies would be very practical relating to 
matters of present or passing interest D to tug this datk 
pet tod he has butt carvtiig his oiott fotUtne, filling hts pockets, 
not hts mtnd , toot king foi the ptesettf, not fot the fiiitoc 
But it cuas exactly then that the plays began to appeal ” 

]vlr Theobald’s argument can only be described as a 
reckless, illogical, and absurd distortion of possibilities, 
and it is the more inconsequential since it proceeds to 
defeat its primary object In the first place it is supremel} 
ridiculous to assume that the paltr}’^ services of Shake- 
speare m the green room and the carpenter’s shop, secured 
for him his pecuniary interest in the Globe Theatre, or the 
respect and friendship of the leading dramatists of his 
day, or even the enmity of jealous rivals in the craft Yet 
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Mr Theobald attempts to substantiate his conclusions by 
distorting the obvious meaning of Robt Greene’s reference 
to Shakespeare in A Groat's Worth oj Wit Greene was 
not an actor, but a dramatist , he was a man of dissolute 
habits, a poet of rare charm, but a playwright of only 
moderate ability and repute He was a gentleman by 
birth, and a scholar by training He had the lowest 
opinion of actors — he envied them their success, and 
despised their avocation In The Return from Parnassus 
he betrays his prejudice in the following lines, which are 
put into the mouth of a poor and envious student — 
England affords these glorious vagabonds 
That carried erst their fardels on their backs 
Coursers to nde on through the gazing streets, 

Sweeping it in their glanng satin suits 
And pages to attend their masterships 
With mouthing words that better wits had framed 
They purchase lands and now esquires are made ” 

To the jaundiced mind of Robert Greene, the accumu- 
lation of means by an adtor was a crime in itself, but that a 
mere mummer should dare to compete with the scholar and 
the poet in the composition of plays — more, that he should 
write plays that exceeded in populantj' those of the superior 
person, the student — was a personal affront On his death- 
bed, in 1592, Greene found an outlet for his resentment in 
writing an ill-natured farewell to life, in which he girded 
bitterly at the new dramatist,whose early plays had already 
brought him into public notice He warns his three 
brother playwrights — Marlowe, Nash, and Peele — against 
the “upstart crow, the onlj Shake-scene in the country” 
who “supposes he is as well able to bumbast out a blanke 
\erse as the best of jou ” How it is possible to interpret 
thece words to mean that the “ upstart crow” was not an 
author, “ but only an adtor who pretended to be an author 
also,” the oldest inhabitant of Colncy Hatch and Mr 
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Theobald must decide between them These anything but 
“enptic” words, as Mr Theobald describes them, can 
have but one interpretation, and that is the one their 
author intended Thej do not imply that Shakespeare, 
the " upstart crow,” is not the author of the plays imputed 
to him, but that he considers his plays as good as those of 
the older dramatists His profession of authorship is 
not questioned, but the quality of his w'ork is savagely 
challenged An\ other constnuSlion put upon the passage 
IS sheer nonsense Mr Theobald appeals to the “ most 
gentle and gentlemanly critics” to be patient and tolerant 
wuth the Baconians — “ men as sound in judgment and 
as well equipped in learning as yourselves ” — but it is 
high time that this kind of wulful misrepresentation and 
perversion of common sense should be condemned m 
plain language If Greene had believed that Shakespeare 
w'as w'earing feathers that did not rightfully belong to him, 
if he w'ere pretending to be w’hat he really was not , if, in 
Mr Theobald’s confident explanation, he had no right to 
profess himself an author at all, we may be quite certain 
that Greene would have said so outright — he would not 
have adopted a ” cryptic ” style, and left it for Mr 
Theobald to decipher his meaning 

Mr Theobald’s alternative theory that the word ” Shake- 
scene” does not refer to Shakespeare at all, is even more 
preposterous “In 1592 ‘Shakespeare’ did not exist at 
all, and only two or three of the plays which subsequently 
appeared under this name could have been written ” 
But those two or three plays included, as far as we can 
tell, Love’s Labour's Lost, Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 
The Comedy of Errors — plays of sufficient promise to 
secure any author recognition as a poet and dramatist 
If Mr Theobald entertains any serious doubts as to the 
identification of Shakespeare in the “ Shake-scene ” of 
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Greene, he ma} be ad\nsed to read the apolog}' for this 
attack v.hich Henr^ Chettle, the pubhsher, prefixed to a 
tract of Greene s in the same \ ear “ I am as sorr\^ ” 
Chettle ivrote, “ as if the onginall fault had been m\ 
fault, because m35elfeha\e scene his {i.e Shakespeare'sl 
demeanour no lesse civill than he (is) exelent in the 
quahtie he professes, besides di\ers of v.orship ha^e 
reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his 
honest} and his facetious grace in wnting that aproo\e5 
his art ” 

This apolog}' put forth b\ Henry Chettle is an im'alu- 
able attestation to the character and literary standing of 
Shakespeare — “his upnghtness in dealing ’ is a matter of 
public report and “ his facetious grace in writing ’ is 
frankl\ acknov ledged At a j>enod when professional 
n\alne5 ran strong, and no man s reputation was aboie 
attack, a puohsner and fellov author is seen regarding 
Shakespeare not onh as a man to v horn an apolog}' was 
due, out to V horn it appeared expedient to make one In 
treating of the personal histor} of Shakespeare, it must 
oe borne m mind that althougti the duK -attested facts 
re^araing him are regrettabl} fe.’, tne poet was widel} 
kno.’n to the leading ii'erary and theatncal men of 
his da}. Ben Jonson, his orother actor and dramatist 
ana Michael Dra}'ton e-e h.s intimate fnends Condeh 
and Heming remained in close relationsniD vntn SnaKe- 
spea-e unt 1 nis deatn and R.cnard Bnroase was h»s 
ramner in the busmess of tne Clone Theatre In P£7~:'i: 
and T'ur’' ,, Sha! espeare vo'-ed i~' coUaDo-at o"’ with 
Gc-’-tre \\ ill ns, a dramatic .’-ner of so~’e reoa'c: and 
Wiiba-n Kovk}, a p'o'ess cnal reviser o' pk}s Trerc 
’ -'t. ois des, tne mc-no-.-s of tbe G ooe Co— nan. me- 

* o 1’ :n- - h cs Des-cc r — r_'’ea'sed nm 

c"’ "ca f om bim ’ntc p-t,tca b \ct no-'e tres^ 
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men appear to have entertained the slightest doubt upon 
the genuineness of his claims to authorship, while every 
contemporaneous reference to him is couched in terms 
of aOTeiflion and admiration The only possible explana- 
tion of this remarkable fact is that Shakespeare and Bacon 
were one and the same person — a theoi}' that the most 
haidened Baconian has not yet thought it advisable to 
ad\ance 



Wm Shakcspcatc, Money Lcndci and Poet 


M r THEOBALD is unfortunate in his selcflion of 
the points he raises in Shakespeare’s career in order 
to belittle the character of the poet He writes “ His 
known occupations, apart from theatre business, were 
monej -lending, malt-dealing, transadtions in house and 
land property ” There is not the slightest evidence to show 
that Shakespeare traded as a money-lender, his onl}' 
interest in malt-dealing was confined to one transaction, 
and his transactions in houses and lands were those of anj 
man who invests his savings in real estate The phrase is, 
as the most superficial Shakespeare student will recognise, 
misleading in substance, and incorredt as a statement of 
fact In another part of his determinedly one-sided book, 
Mr Theobald dismisses, in a paragraph, the contention that 
Shakespeare’s poems are illuminated and illustrated by 
Shakespeare’s life The obMOUs rejoinder is that there 
IS nothing in the life of Shakespeare that makes it difficult 
for us to accept him as the author of the Plaj’s, i\hereas 
the whole life and character of Bacon makes his preten- 
sions more than difficult, e\en impossible, of acceptance 
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In 1593, Venus and Adorns was published by Shake- 
speare’s friend and fellow townsman, Richard Field, and in 
the following 3'ear Luaecewas issued at the sign of the 
White Greyhound in St Paul’s Churchyard Both poems 
were dedicated to Shakespeare’s first and only patron, 
the Earl of Southampton, with whom Bacon is not 
known to have sought any intimacy until 1603, when he 
addressed to him a characteristic letter of conciliation 
(In 1621, when Bacon was accused of corruption, the Earl 
of Southampton pointed out the insufficiency of the Lord 
Chancellor’s original confession, and it was largely the 
result of his firm and unfnendly attitude that Bacon’s 
abject submission and acknowledgment of the justice of 
the charges, was placed before the Lords) These poems 
constituted Shakespeare’s appeal to the reading public 
The response was instantaneous and enthusiastic “ Critics 
vied with each other,” writes Mr Sidney Lee, “m the 
evuberanCe of the eulogies, in which thej'^ proclaimed that 
the fortunate author had gained a place in permanence on 
the summit of Parnassus ” Lticrece, Michael Drayton 
declared, in his Legend of Matilda (1594), was “ revived to 
live another age ” In 1595, William Clerke, m his 
^ Poliinanteia, gave “ all praise ” to “Sweet Shakespeare” 
for his Luciecia John Weever, m a sonnet addressed to 
“ honey -tongued ” Shakespeare in his Bpigiams (1595), 
eulogised the two poems as an unmatchable achievement, 
although he mentions the plays Romeo, and Ricliaid, 
and “ more whose names I know not ” Richard Carew, 
at the same time, classed him with Marlowe, as deserving 
the praises of an English Catullus Printer^ and publishers 
^ of the poems strained their resources to satisfy the 
demands of eager purchasers No fewer than seven 
editions of Venus appeared between 1594 and 1602 , an 
eighth followed m 1617 Luoece achieved a fifth edition 



in the \ ear of Shakespeare s death The Oneen qmckh 
shoved him special favour and until her death in 1603 
Shal espeare s pla\ s vere repeatedly acted in her presence 
When tne sonneteering \ogne reached England from 
Ital\ a'^d France, Shakespeare applied himself to the 
comnos’tion of sonnets vith ail the force of his poetic 
genius Of the hundred and fifty -four sonnets that 
sum\e, the greater numoer vere probabh composed in 
1593 and I3gr Man} are so burdened vith conceits and 
artificial qmbbles that their hteran. \-alne is scarcel} 
discemioie but the majority on the other hand, attam 
to supreme heishts of poetic expression, sveetness, and 
imageiy Tne\ are of peculiar mterest, as disclosing 
the relationship that existed oetveen Southampton and 
Shakespeare. No less than tvenn of the sonnets are 
undisguisedly addressed to the patron of the poet s verse 
tnree of them are poetical transcnptions of the deiouon 
V nich he expressed to Southampton in his dedicator}* 
preface to Lncrccc. Tne references are direct ana unmis- 
taxaole In 1603, vnen tne accession of James I opened 
the gates of Southampton s pnson Bacon vas meekly 
vnting to h m ‘ I v ould ha\ e been % eiy glad to ha\ e 
p'esented my humble semce to \our Lordship oy mi* 
attendance if I could ha\e foreseen that it should not ha\e 
been unpleasmg to }ou, and n\-pocnticalIy assunng him 
“ Hov crcGio’e soeier it ma\ seem to \ou at first, \et it is 
as true as a tnin? God 1 nov eth. that this great change 
> ' the re'ease o'” Southampton, and his faiour vnth the 
re monarch hose gooa-vnll Bacon ardentk desirea>, 
hatn V rouaht in rre no other change tovards \onr Lorc- 
=rip than tnis that I ma\ safeK oe now that v hich I vas 
truii Tne Eanof Southampton considered tnese 

es* at’ cf inerdshiD so increGible as coming from 
tb _ mar \ ro had co"'5igned Essex Bacons ovm friend 
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and patron, to the headsman, and sent Southampton 
himself to the Tower, that he appeals to have made no 
response to this letter, and twenty years afterwards he 
materially contributed to the Lord Chancelloi’s discom- 
fiture One has only to compare this letter with the 
sonnet wnth which Shakespeare saluted his patron on his 
release from the Tower, to recognise the impossibility of 
regarding the two compositions as the work of the same 
man 



The “Tine Shakespeaie” 

I F Bacon was the “true Shakespeare,’’ as Mr Theobald 
calls him, the question naturally arises as to his motive 
in concealing the authorship of the plajs and the poems 
Baconians explain this extraordinar}' act of reticence on 
the ground that dramatic authorship was held m low 
esteem, and that the fact, if known, would have proved 
an obstacle to his advancement at Court This contention, 
though fullv borne out b> Bacon’s cipher writings, is 
ridiculous in the extreme In the first place, it was not 
the profession of dramatic authorship, but the calling of 
the actor that was held in low esteem Furthermore, 
poetry was not under the ban that attached to the stage, 
and It cannot be denied that the acknowledged authorship 
of Femis and Adonis, of Liicrcce, or of the Sonnets, w'ould 
ha\e won for Bacon more fa\our at Elizabeth’s Court 
than he ever secured by his philosophy Poetry' w'as held 
in high esteem , sonneteering w as the vogue Buckingham, 
in the next reign, wrote a play', fhe Rehearsal, Oind Essex 
had composed a masque The publication of The Faene 
Quecnc, in 15S9, secured for Edmund Spenser an intro- 
duction to the Queen, who made him her poet laureate in 
the same year Why should Bacon ha\e persisted in 
dcNoimg him=;elf to a branch of literature which appears 
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to lia\c ad\anccd his interests so little’ Elizabeth was 
ne\cr impressed b}' his genius, she acknowledged his 
great wit and learning, but accounted him “not deep” 
James criticised his philosoph} with lofty captiousness, 
and compared his Novum 0)"auum to “ the peace of God, 
which pas'^elh all understanding” It would be neither 
discreditable to his pride as a poet, nor contrary to the 
nature of the man, to believe that if he could safely 
ha\e claimed the authorship of Luo ccc and A Midsumma 
Night's Dicam, he w'ould not ha\e hesitated for an hour in 
so doing l'f««s and Admits won for Shakespeare the 
fa\our of Elizabeth, while, under the sovereignt}' of her 
successor, Shakespeare’s company gave between forty and 
lift} performances at Court during the first five jears of 
his reign Is it not rather absurd to believe that Bacon 
should have remained quiescent while his unavowed work 
was being acclaimed as “immortal,” and the w'orks 
published under his owm name w'ere either neglected, or 
treated to a contemptuous mot b}' the very person w'hose 
admiration he w'as fe^erlshly striving to attract ’ 

Yet the Baconians find no difficulty m accepting this 
c\planation of secrecj — Mr A P Sinnett regards the 
motive as perfectly intelligible Bacon, he contends, w'as 
not WTiting his plays for fame, but for the money it brought 
him Mr Theobald contends that the plays could not 
have been w'ntten by Shakespeare because he w'^as too 
busily employed in “ carving his owm fortune ” 

“ filling his pockets ” . “working for the present, 

not for the future,” to devote the necessary leisure to 
literarjf pursuits Bacon himself, according to the bi- 
literal cipher discoveries of Mrs Gallup, declares that so 
far from receiving remuneration for his pla}'S, he paid “a 
sufficient reward in gold ” to Shakespeare for the use of 
his name “ He w'as left quite wnthout resources,” Mr 
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early season of the agncultural j'ear, are unmistakable 
Sinnett’s assumptions that Bacon went to Scotland 
and that Shakespeare did not, are entirel} arbii^rarj' In 
point of fact we ma}' be quite sure that Bacon did not 
go to Scotland, and we have no reason to belle^e that 
Shakespeare was ever in Venice, or Sardis, or “a vood 
near Athens” The author of the Letteis from Hell was 
not under suspicion because he could not claim to have 
been ferried across the St>\ to get his local colour 

If we are to accept the Baconian opinion of Shakespeare 
it IS difficult to understand how' Bacon came to allow him 
to make a successful application on behalf of his father, 
John Shakespeare, to the College of Heralds for a grant 
of arms in 1597 Bacon w’as an aristocrat and a firm 
belle^er in his order If he knew Shakespeare to be a 
notonoush ill-educated actor, a man little better than a 
\agabond, an impostor, a MUain with “some humour,’ 
whom Bacon employed as the original model for Sir John 
Falstaffe and Sir Toe-be — as Mr Harold Ba}le\ states — 
wh} did he not pre\ent his intimate friend, the Earl of 
Essex, the Earl of Southampton, and William Camden, 
the great scholar and antiquaix, from being hoaxed bj 
this impudent rogue and prexent the Shakespeares from 
obtaining the desired grant - These three fnends of 
Shakespeare certain!} facilitated the proceedings 



Mr Theobald's Parallels and Mr Bay ley's 
Conclusions 

W HEN Mr Theobald gets away from his biographical 
pabulum and plunges into the literary arguments 
for Bacon’s authorship of the plays, he has little that is 
original to reveal, but much that is new in the way of 
parallels and coincidences In the first place, he takes it for 
granted that Shakespeare could not, by any possibility, have 
written the plays He does not prove it, but — cela va sans 
dire Then he proceeds, to the extent of some four hundred 
pages of matter, to demonstrate, by reference to the signifi- 
cant Baconian characteristics in the plays, and the still 
more significant parallels between the poetry of Shake- 
speare and the philosophy of Bacon, that Bacon must be 
the author of both Bacon, for instance, appears to have 
had a “very curious habit” of striking himself on the 
breast when he wished to emphasise an argument Brutus, 
Ophelia, Clarence’s little boy, and Claudio, are all repre- 
sented as using a similar gesture Some such lamentations 
as Bacon may be supposed to have uttered after his 
fall, are to be found in King Lem, and Lucrece’s self- 
condemnation of herself to death for an offence of which 
she is entirel)' innocent is, of course, inspired by Bacon’s 
behaviour in making a full and humble submission to the 
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Lords in respect of offences which he never committed 
The mere fact that Lticrece was published in 1594, and that 
Bacon’s downfall did not take place until 1621, is a point 
of no moment — we can readily agree with Mr Theobald 
that “there is a verycurious reflection of Bacon’s character 
and temperament in the poem of Lucrece ” Lucrece 
absolves herself m the reflection, 

The poison d fountain clears itself again 

And why not I from this compelled stain '> 

Everj'body knows that Bacon, “ for some time after his 
condemnation, expected to resume his ordinary fundtions 
as counsellor to Parliament, and adviser to the King ” — 
eigo Lucrece was Bacon’s prototype — in petticoats More- 
over, in the Essays, Bacon affixes to a meditative reflection 
in one of his philosophical propositions the phrase, “ I 
cannot tell ” The same phrase, scarcely remarkable in 
itself, occurs several times in the Plays Mr Theobald 
devotes a whole chapter of his book to emphasising this 
remarkable coincidence He advances pages of histoncal 
parallels, and he remarks, almost enthusiastically, that 
both Shakespeare and Bacon have dilated with pitiless 
logic on “ the uselessness of hope ” 

But Mr Theobald is most amusing when he compares 
Bacon’s Essay of Love with the treatment of Love in 
Shakespeare We know Bacon’s opinion of love, as ex- 
pressed in the Essay, and we find it difficult to reconcile 
It with the rhapsodies that we find in the Plays , we 
remember Romeo and Juliet, and the exquisite comment, 
"Imagine Juliet as ‘the party, loved” — or, rather, we 
should do so, if Mr Theobald was not at our elbow to 
explain the apparent contraduftion in thought and term 
Lo\e, it would appear, has two sides There is the 
“bosom” side, and the business side Here ^\e lia\e a 
full and con\incing explanation of the difference between 
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the views of love as expressed in the Essay, and the 
Shakespearean application of the sentiment as displa3^ed m 
his dramas In the Plays, Bacon regarded love from the 
“bosom” point of view, while in the Essay, the “very 
brief, ver}' aphoristic, very concentrated, never discoursive 
or rhetorical, but severely reflective and praftical essay,” 
he was dealing with Juliet as a “business” detail — a 
contracting party, in short — “the party loved ” Nothing 
could be moie convincing* It would almost lead us to 
entertain a greater admiration for Bacon than Spedding 
could hope for He has not only voiced two such entirely 
contradictor} views of lo\e as we find in the Essay of 
Bacon and the plays of Shakespeare, but he has, with the 
aid of Mr Theobald, showed that, “ curiously enough,” the 
two conflidting expressions are “ significantly identical ” 
There is surely no need to proceed further Mr Theobald 
has proved his contention, and we must perforce accept 
his conclusions that Shakespeare, the arch-impostor, the 
champion literary fraud of all time, was " either entirely 
uneducated, or verj' imperfeiflty educated , that his Latin 
was small, his Greek less, and his pure English least of 
all , that such hand-writing as his could never have 
figured on a University examination paper — this is the 
opinion, It will be observed, of an M A , and a former 
editor of The Bacon Joinnal — that his whole life was too 
full of business, too much devoted to money to leave an\ 
extensive opportunities for study, or for large, broad, 
world-covering experience ” 

But if we make it a sine qua non that the writer of the 
Plays was a man of leisure not devoted to mammon, “with 
ample opportunity for studj% and of a broad-world covering 
experience ” (whatever that maj' precisely mean), it is 
proof positive that he was not the man whom we know 
as Francis Bacon Bacon’s whole life was deAOted to 
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business, and to the getting of money, he had no leisure, 
as he IS for ever telling us, for his life’s work, and his 
experience of the world of men was so superficial and 
misleading that it sent Essex to the block, brought the 
King to loggerheads with his Parliament, and encompassed 
the utter downfall and disgrace of the cunning Chancellor 
We need not be flustered by Mr Theobald’s hysterical 
opinion that Shakespeare’s writing was “ so execrably 
bad, so unmistakably rustic and plebean, that one may 
reasonably doubt whether his penmanship extended beyond 
the capacity of signing his name to a business document,” 
because we have Spedding’s statement that Shakespeare’s 
signature is simply characteristic of the cahgraphy of the 
time, and we know by comparison that it is in advance, 
both in style and legibility, of that of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the father of the great Pretender 

Mr Harold Bayley, the author of The Tragedy of Sir 
Fiancts Bacon, is, in the same degree, disdainful of facts 
He declares that he will quote verbatim from Mr Sidney 
Lee s well-known Lt/e of Shakespeare which would be most 
commendable in him if he did it — but he doesn’t Rather 
he quotes the opinion of Richard Grant White, who says 
that “ Shakespeare was the son of a Warwickshire 
peasant,” who “signed his name with a mark,” and that 
the Poet wa'; “apprenticed to a butcher ” It is but waste 
of space to repeat that such assertions are palpably false It 
may be true, as Mr Bayley states, that Stratford, in 1595, 
was in an unsanitary condition, and that the Metropolitan 
theatres w'cre the resort of undesirable persons — even that 
Shakespeare entered the play-house as a servitor, but all 
this pro\ cs nothing It is also true that, up to the time that 
Shakespeare’s plaj s began to be produced, “there had been 
nothing in his career that w'ould cause us to suppose he was 
a sublime genius,’ but until Homer, or Michael Angelo, or 
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Rudyard Kipling began to produce their masterpieces, we 
knew of nothing in them to make us accept them as heaven- 
born geniuses Mr Bayley assumes that Shakespeare left 
Stratford-upon-Avon m 1585 with “Venus and Adorns, 
Lnaece, and, perhaps, Hamlet, in his pocket ” The reason 
for his assumption is not vouchsafed to us True, our 
dramatist left Stratford in 1585, but Venus was not pub- 
lished until 1593, and it was not until 1602 that Hamlet 
was produced The mere fact that “m the sixteenth 
century the provincial dialects were so marked that the 
county gentry had difficulty in making themselves 

understood, except to their provincial neighbours,” proves 
that both these works were composed after Shakespeare 
had been for some time a resident in London, and indeed 
it is ridiculous to suppose that it took him eight years to 
find a publisher for Vemis and Adorns Donnelly deciphered 
the Bishop of Worcester’s opinion that Shakespeare was 
“a butcher’s rude and vulgar apprentice,” who “in our 
opinion was not likely to have writ them (the Plays) ” 
“ In our opinion ” is scarcely evidence Mr Bayley’s 
contemptuous reference to Shakespeare’s handwriting as 
“ five strange scrawls,” is combated by Spedding’s 
authontative dictum, and his immediately succeeding 
conclusion that the classical allusions and references in 
the Plays prove the author to have been “ a cultured 
aristocrat,” robs his entire argument of sapiency or merit 
Mr Harold Bayley’s The Tragedy of Francis Bacon, is, 
in my opinion, an inconsequential contribution to the 
controversy In the chapter on Papermarks, his contention 
that every fresh device necessitates a new mould (p 38) is 
correct, but his deductions are senseless, the fact being 
that the paper is contributed from very many — mostly 
foreign — mills Take one of Caxton’s books — sa)^ The 
Golden Legend — and } ou will find 50 different water-marks 
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m one volume , if all the copies could be examined, 
probably double or treble the number would be revealed 
One hasn’t the patience to follow Mr Bayley’s “reasoning” 
he believes one of the paper-marks (No 55) to be Rosi- 
crucian — it is the Divine monogram, and traceable to the 
first century No 14, the “fool’s-cap,” gives the name to 
a size of paper still extant — so of the vase, or “ pott ” 
The symbols are allusive, heraldic, or “ canting,” mostly 
emblematic, or in rebus form That is all What more 
natural for the paper-maker Lile than to take the Fleur-de- 
lys for his trade symbol ’ With respect to printers’ head- 
lines, tail-pieces, etc , thej' were (and are) simpl}^ fancy 
types used for decorative purposes The oak, and its fruit 
the acorn — the rose, Tudor or otherwise, the lily, typif3'ing 
our conquest of France, only erased from the Royal Arms 
temp George III , would all, from a national standpoint, 
become the commonest form of ornament, and each, in its 
turn, lend itself to the fancy of the designer, who, Mr 
Baj ley would have us think, were all under the direction 
of Francis Bacon, who wo\e a wonderful storj' b}' this 
puerile means As for the printers’ “ hieroglyphics,” as 
Mr Baj'lej' calls them, thej have been used almost from 
the invention of the art to the present time Amongst 
publishers, too, they are common The printer of The 
T I agedy of Si) Francis Bacon emploj s one a lion supporting 
the trade S3'mbol of Aldus I ha\e not consulted Mr 
Whittingham, but (if he knows an3'thing at all about it) 
he would probabl3' say the device signifies that he is the 
Cnglish successor of the Venetian printer ' 

So far as Shake'^peare’s handwriting is concerned, I do 
not propose at the present moment to go be3'ond the 
opinion of Spedding It would profit nothing to enter 
into a discussion on the subject until one has something 
tangible in the wa3 of CMdence to offer Shakespeare s 
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Will, for instance, has always been regarded as a witness 
for the Baconian case, but if the result of the investi- 
gations I am prosecuting confirm my suspicions, it will 
become a piece of important evidence for Shakespeare 
The hona-fidcs of this Will have always appeared to be 
more than questionable, and I am hopeful of being in a 
position shortly to connect it with the great fraud which I 
am satisfied has been perpetrated by Bacon 



The Bi-Litcial CipJiei 

T he most interesting feature of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy at the present moment is the alleged dis- 
coverybyMrs Elizabeth Wells Gallup, of Detroit USA ,of 
a bi-literal cipher by Bacon, which appears in no fewer than 
forty-five books, published between 1591 and 1628 Mrs 
Gallup was assisting Dr Orvulle W Owen (also of Detroit, 
U S A ), in the preparation of the later books of his Su 
Francis Bacon’s Cipher Siory, and in the stud}' of the 
“ great word cipher,” discovered by Dr Owen, when she 
became convinced that the very full e\planation found in 
Dc Auginentis Sciential nm of the bi literal method of 
cipher-writing, was something more than a mere treatise 
on the subject She applied the rules given to the 
peculiar!} italicised words, and “ letters in two forms,” as 
they appear in the photographic facsimile of the 1623 folio 
edition of the Shakespeare plays The surprising dis- 
closures that resulted from the experiment, sent her to the 
original editions of Bacon’s known works, and from those 
to all the authors whose books Bacon claimed as his own 
The bi-hteral cipher, according to Mrs Gallup, held true in 
ever} insatnce, and she is fully entitled to hare her 
disco\cr} thoroughly in\estigated before it is condemned 
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as a “ pure invention ” Mrs Gallup solemnly declares her 
translation to be " absolutely veracious,” and until it is 
authontativel}' declared that the bi-hteral cipher does not 
e\ist in the works in which she professes to have traced it, 
I am not prepared to question her bond fides Her conclu- 
sions are absurd, but her premises may be proved to be 
impregnable She is convinced of the soundness of her 
discoveries, and she forthwith leaps to the conclusion that 
“ the proofs are overwhelming and irresistible, that Bacon 
was the author of the delightful lines attributed to Spenser 
— the fantastic conceits of Peele and Greene — the historical 
romances of Marlowe — the immortal plays and poems put 
forth in Shakespeare’s name — as well as the Anatomy of 
Melancholy of Burton ” Mrs Gallup shows scant appre- 
ciation of the illimitable genius she claims for Bacon in 
this sentence 

The inaccurately described bi-hteral cipher, which 
Bacon, who claims to have invented it, explained with 
great elaboration in his De AugmenUs Sciential um, has 
nothing whatever to do with the composition or the 
wording of the works in which it is said to exist It 
depends not on the author, but on the printer It is 
altogether a matter of typography One condition alone 
IS necessary — control over the printing, so as to ensure its 
being done from specially marked manuscripts, or altered 
in proof It shall, as Bacon says, be performed thus — 
“ First let all the letters of the alphabet, by transposition, 
be resolved into two letters only — hence bi-literal — for the 
transposition of two letters by five placings will be sufficient 
for 32 differences, much more than 24, which is the number 
of the alphabet The example of such an alphabet is on 
this wise — 
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A 

a a a a a 

lorj 

a b a a a 

R 

b a a a a 

B 

a a a a b 

K 

a b a a b 

S 

b a a a b 

C 

a a a b a 

L 

a b a b a 

T 

b a a b a 

D 

a a a b b 

M 

a b a b b 

U or V 

baabb 

E 

aabaa 

N 

a b b a a 

W 

b a b a a 

F 

aabab 

0 

a b b a b 

X 

b a b a b 

G 

aabba 

P 

a b b b a 

Y 

b a b b a 

H 

a a b b b 

Q 

a b b b b 

Z 

b a b b b 


For the purpose of introducing this alphabet into the book 
which IS to contain the secret message, certain letters are 
taken to stand for “ a’s” and others for “ b’s ” In Bacon’s 
illustration, he employed two different founts of italic type, 
using the letters of fount “ a” to stand for “ a’s,” and the 
letters of fount “b” to stand for “b’s ” Bacon takes the 
word “fuge” to exhibit the application of the alphabet, 
thus — 

FUGE 

aabab baabb aabba aabaa 

The word is enfolded, as an illustration, in the sentence 
Manerc te volo donee venero, as follows — 


Manere te volo donec venero 


aabab 

F 


baabb aabba 
U G 


aabaa 

E 


A more ample example of the cipher is given on the 
page which is here reproduced from Mrs Gallup’s book 
The work m which the “ mteriour” letter is enfolded is the 
first Epistle of Cicero, and the cipher letter it contains is 
as follov s 


All IS lost Mindarus is killed The soldiers want food 
We can neither got hence nor stay longer here 



Cicero's hrst Cptsile 

jn all dviy 01 rather piety towards 

an aaa\a hoi' a\a h a h a\a b naa\baaab\ab at 

^ 1 i 1 i 1 / 1 ^ 1 i 

yon, I satisfy eveoybody except myself 

oldf b a b]laaob\baaba\ab a b jloiaaatajiaala 

I o i 5 1 r I I / I iv ( 

(My self y never satisfy F01 so great ai e 

cab /lo a a a a \b a a aa|j<ia^£ I b a a ab\a bo aa\baa 

/5|^l/rl£/| 1 715 

the seivices '^Db^ch you have rendered me, 

b a a b\ab a a olaiai nlai aid la aba a \aaab 71^ 

1 A- 1 / 1 j: I i I r 1 1 

that, seeing yon did not lesi in your eii- 

aaba\aabbb\a aba olio oailniio b\a b a b a I a a 

riT/l S I S I O I Z, I 

deavouis on my behalf till the thing was 

aib\ab a aa\a a b a o|iaaiin|<oaailiaiaa|rto a a a\ 

dove, y feel as if life had lost all its sweet- 

a b b a a \ baab ala a b a ilo b b a b \ a bb a i|o a abb \b a baa \ 

77 1 r I A 1 (7 1 O 1 77 1 »K 1 

ness, because 7 cannot do as much in this 

a aba ola a a b a\a a a a a \ a b b a a \ a b b a a]a a b a a\a b 

JeIc! a 177 1 77 1a! 

cause of yours. The occasions are these' 

a a a \ b a a b a \ a a b b ilao b a a\b a a a a la abb olaoio 

j \ T \ H IaIaI c|a 

i/lmmonius, the king' s amhassadoi , open- 

alb a a b a\ a a bbbXaaba a\abbaa\aaaba\ttaba 
I T [ H \ JS \ br \ C \ £ 

ly besieges us with money The business 

ala b b a ala b b a ili ooooliaoai ) baa iolaoaaali 

|77|oiA| 5 I T I A \ 

IS carried on through the same creditors 

ab b ala b a b a ] a b b a bla b b a ala o bb <j|a abaalbaaaai 
K|a| O \ If \ t7lAlA| 

who were employed in it when you were 

a a b b b\a a b a alb a a a a j a a ba alaao a a a a a a a 

7/ 1 A I A I A I 

here Crc 

(Not E)— T his Transiatlou from Spcddmg, Cllls 5. Heath Ed 
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Bacon had a three-fold motive for putting his cipher 
into every book of merit that was published in his day In 
the first place, it allowed him to claim the authorship of 
the book In the second, in Mrs Gallup’s own words, “ it 
was the means of conveying to a future tune the truth 
which was being concealed from the world concerning 
himself — his right to be King of England — secrets of State 
regarding Queen Elizabeth — his mother — and other promi- 
nent characters of that day — the correction of English 
history in important particulars, the exposure of the wrongs 
that had been put upon him,” and, equally important, 
thirdly, of publishing his version of the wrongs he had 
done to others, and to Essex m particular Concerning the 
amazing diversity of style displayed in the many works, he 
says in his cipher “I varied my stile to suit men, since no 
two shew the same taste and like imagination ” 
“ When I have assum’d men’s names, th’ next step is to 
create for each a stile naturall to the man that yet should 
let my owne bee scene, as a thrid of warpe in my entire 
fabncke ” His explanation of the diversity of merit that 
IS displayed in the works of Robert Greene and of Shakes- 
peare, is not less interesting and instructive “ It shall bee 
noted in truth that some (plays) greatly exceede their 
fellowes in worth, and it is easily explained Th’ theame 
varied, yet was alwayes a subject well selected to convey 
the secret message Also the plays being given out as 
tho’gh written by the actor, to whom each had bin 
consign’d, turnc one’s genius suddainlie many times to 
suit th’ new man ” 

" In this actour that wee now emploie (the cipher 
appears m the i6ii quarto edition of Hamlet), is a wittie 
\eync different from any formerly employ’d [Bacon 
appears to ha\e forgotten that he employed the ‘ masque ’ 
of Shakespeare in the quarto editions of Richard II (1598), 
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Midsummc} Nighfsy Duam, Much Ado About Nothing, The 
Mcichaut of Venice (1600), and of King Leai , Hcniy V. 
(1608), and Ptiiclcs (i6og)] In truth it suiteth well with a 
natue spirnt, humourous and grave by turnes in ourself 
Therefore, when wee create a part that hath him in minde, 
th’ play IS corresponding!) better therefor ” 

In the cipher story which is found by Mrs Gallup m 
Titus Andioiiicits, Bacon again recurs to the superior 
merit of the plays put forth m Shakespeare’s name, and he 
extols the merits of Shakespeare as an interpreter of these 
dramas — 

“ We can win bayes, lawrell gyrlo’ds and renowne, and 
we can raise a shining monumente which shale not suffer 
the hardly wonne, supremest, crowning glory to fade 
Nere shal the lofty and wide-reaching honor that such 
workes as these bro’t us bee lost whilst there may even a 
work bee found to afforde opportunity to actors — who may 
play those powerful parts which are now soe greeted with 
great acclayme — towinne such names and honours asWil 
Shakespear, o’ The Glob’ so well did win, acting our dramas 
“ That honour must to earth’s final morn yet follow 
him, but al fame won from th’ authorshippe (supposed) of 
our plays must m good time — after our owne worke, 
putting away its vayhng disguises, standeth forth as you 
(the decipherer) only know it — bee yeelded to us ” 

If Mr Mallock reposes any confidence in his Bacon — 
according to Mrs Gallup — he must at once withdraw his 
description of Shakespeare as a ” notoriously ill-educated 
actor ” Bacon himself, m the foregoing, acknowledges 
that Will Shakespeare derived a well-won reputation and 
honours b)' acting m his dramas At the same time Bacon 
IS confident that the dramas will win for him, as author, 

“ supremest, crowning, and unfading glory ” 

Here, almost at the outset of these cipher revelations, we 
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are met by a passage, plausible in itself, but which, read 
in the light of our knowledge of Bacon’s doubts upon 
the permanency of the English language, calls for careful 
consideration Bacon rested his fame upon his Latin 
wntings He wrote always forthe appreciation of posterity 
As he advanced in years, he appears, says Abbott, to have 
been more and more impressed with the hopelessness of 
any expedtations of lasting fame or usefulness based upon 
English books He believed implicitly that posterity would 
not preserve works written in the modern languages — 
“for these modern languages will at one time or other 
play the bank-rowtes (bankrupts) with books ” Of his 
Latin translation of the Advancement of Learning, he said, 
“ It IS a book I think will live, and be a citizen of the 
world, as English books will not,” and he predi( 5 ted that 
the Latin volume of his Essays would “last as long as books 
shall last ” So confident was he that his writings would 
achieve immortality, that he dedicated his Advancement of 
Learning to the King, in order that the virtues and mental 
qualities of his Majesty might be handed down to succeed- 
ing ages in “ some solid work, fixed memorial, and immortal 
monument ” Bacon’s pride in his work was monumental, 
his “ grasp on futurity ” was conceived in a spirit of 
“magnificent audacity,” every scrap of his writings was 
jealously preserved and robed in the time-resisting garments 
of a dead language Is it conceivable in this magnificent 
egoist that he should have displayed such gross careless- 
ness, such wanton unconcern in his plays that, but for the 
labours of a couple of adtors in colledting and arranging 
them, they would have been utterly lost ’ It is simply 
incredible that Bacon should have based his anticipation of 
immortality upon plays which for years w'ere tossed about 
the world in pirated and mutilated editions, and in many 
instances, until the issue of the first folio in 1623, existed 
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onl\ in the form of the actor’s prompt books. The sixteen 
pla}S, in quarto, which were in print in i6i6, were 
published w ithout the co-operation of the author They 
were to win for their author unfading glory, yet he w'as at 
no pains to collect them The first folio was printed from 
the acting versions m use by the company w’lth w’hich 
Shakespeare had been associated, and the editorial duties 
were undertaken bj tw'o of Shakespeare’s friends and 
fellow actors, whose motncs rather than their literary 
fitness for the task call for commendation It w'as dedicated 
to two noblemen, with w'hom, so far as we know, Bacon 
had no social or political intercourse 

Mr Theobald considers that Bacon’s “ confident 
assurance of holding a lasting place in literature,” his 
anticipation of immortality, could only have been advanced 
by the man who \ oiced the same conviction in the Shake- 
speare Sflinids The deduction is based on arbitrary 
conjecture, and a limited acquaintance with the literary 
conceits of the time But Shakespeare claimed as his 
medium of immortality the language w'hich Bacon pre- 
dicted could not endure 

• So long .o-s men cm breathe, or ej cs can sec — 

So long lives tins, and this gnes life to Thee, 

wrote Shakespeare This was English, the purest and the 
sweetest that tongue ever uttered, and Bacon was dressing 
his thoughts in Latin that they might outlive the language 
which Shakespeare wrote Ronsard and Desportes, m 
France, and in England, Drayton, Daniel, and, indeed, all 
the Elizabethan poets, had made the topic a commonplace 
In his Apologtc for Poelnc, Sir Philip Sidney wrote that it 
was the custom of poets " to tell you that they will make 
you immortal by their verses,” and both Shakespeare and 
Bacon adopted the current conceit when they referred to 
the “eternising” faculty of their literary effusions It 
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IS not claimed by, or for, Bacon that he was the author of 
Drayton’s Idea or Daniel’s Delta, but if Mr Theobald’s 
style of reasoning is to be taken at his own valuation, the 
master of Gorhambury, and none other, was responsible 
for the poetic output of both these singers 



ISdcon's S/cnu and Tiagiclt Hisioiy" 

W E are assured b} another Baconian student that the 
Shakespeare plajs were not an end, but merely a 
means to an end, the end beinp; the revelation of Bacon’s 
history, and the composition of further plats and poems 
from the material which he had warehoused in the dramas 
attributed to Shakespeare and other authors The initial, 
and most important fact w’hich Mrs Gallup’s deciphered 
stor} reveals, is, not that Francis Bacon was the author 
of Shakespeare s pla}s, but that he was the legitimate son 
of Queen Eh/abcth, b}' Robert Dudley, afterw'ards Earl 
of Leicester The disclosure is so startling, so quaint, so 
incredible, and withal so interesting, that the revelation 
both appeals to and outrages our credulity From our 
knowledge of Elizabeth and of Bacon, we can more readily 
believe that the Queen was the mother of Bacon, than 
that Bacon w'as the father of Shakespeare’s plays At 
Gorhambury is to be seen a pair of oil paintings, by 
Hilliard, of Elizabeth and Leicester The pictures are a 
match m sue, style, and treatment The doublet in which 
Leicester is portrayed is of the same material as that of 
the gowm in which the Queen is represented Moreover, 
they were a present from Elizabeth to Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the foster father of Francis, who signs his cipher 
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revelations, “Francis First of England,” “Francis Bacon 
(Rightful) R,” “ F B or T ” or “ Francis of E ”, as the 
humour seized him 

The deciphered secret story, the “ sterne and tragicle ” 
history of Bacon’s political wrongs commences in the first 
edition of Edmund Spenser’s Complaints (1590 and 1591), 
but it was not until the Faerie Queene was published (1596) 
that he appropriates the authorship of Spenser’s works 
His first care is to establish his claim to the throne 

“ Our name is Fr Bacon, by adoption, yet it shall be 
different Being of blood roial (for the Queen, our 
sov’raigne, who married by a pnvate rite the Earle 
Leicester — and at a subseque’t time, also, as to make 
surer thereby, without pompe, but 1’ th’ presence o’ a 
suitable number of witnesses, bound herselfe by those 
hymeneall bands againe — is our mother, and wee were not 
base-born, or base-begot), we be Tudor, and our stile shall 
be Francis First, in all proper cours of time, th’ King of 
our realme 

“ Early in our life, othe (oath) — or threat as binding m 
effect as othe, we greatly doubt — was made by our wilful 
parent concerning succession, and if this cannot bee 
chang’d, or be not in time withdrawn, we know not how 
the kingdome shall be obtain’d But ’tis thus seene or 
she\\ n that it can bee noe other’s by true desce’t, then is 
set down To Francis First doth th’ crowne, th’ honor 
of our land belong ” 

Thus Bacon states his case, and through the succeeding 
36S pages of Mrs Gallup’s book he repeats the assertion ad 
nauseam He makes no attempt to prove his claim — he 
earh allows it to be understood that he is unable to 
\enf\ his asse\erations, nor does he explain how or why 
his name should be Tuder, or Tidder As the son of Lord 
Robert Dudlej , he w ould be a Dudley The circumstantial 
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evidence with which he supports his case is interesting, but 
valueless , his conclusions are unproven, his facts are some- 
thing more than shaky But let us pursue the story 

“ We, by men call'd Bacon, are sonne of the Sov’raigne, 
QueeneElizabeth, who confin’d I’th’Tow’r, married Ro D ” 
Elizabeth, it appears, was once “so mad daring” as 
to dub Bacon, “ as a sonne of Follie,” to “ th’ courageous 
men of our broadland ” But — 

“No man hath claime to such pow’r as some shal se in 
mighty England, after th’ decease of Virgin Queene 

E b}^ dull, slow mortalls, farre or near, loved, wooed 

like some gen’rouslj' affected 5fouth-loving mayden, whylst 
she is both wife to th’ noble lord that was so sodainly cut 
off in his full tide and vigour of life and mothe’ — in such 
way as th’ women of the world have groanmglie bro’t 
foorth, and must whilst Nature doth raigne — of two 
noble sonnes, Earle of Esse\, trained up by Devereux, 
and he who doth speake to j^ou, th’ foster sonne of two 
wel fam’d frie’ds o’ th’ Que , Sir Nichola’ Bacon, her 
wo’thie adviser and counsellor, and that partne’ of loving 
labor and dutie, my most loved Lady Anne Bacon ” 
“ My mother Elizabeth join’d herselfe in 
a union with Robert Dudley whilst th’ oath sworne to one 
as belov’d yet bound him I have bene told hee aided in 
th’ removall of this obstructio’, when turni’g on that 
narrowe treach’rous step, as is naturall, shee lightly leaned 
upon th’ raile, fell on th’ bricks — th’ paving of a court — 
and so died ” 

“In such a sonne,” Bacon proceeds, “ th’ uisest our 
age thus farr hath shewen — pardon, prithee, so u’seemty a 
phrase, I must speake it heere — th’ mother should lose 
selfish \anitie, and be actuated onlj by a desire for his 
ad\ancement ” 

Bacon is confident that the Queen would ha\e acknow- 
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ledeed his claims but for the adxnce of a ' fox seen at our 
court in th’ form and outw-ard appearance of a man named 
Robbert Cecill the hunchback, who poisoned Elizabeth's 
mind against her ‘ sonne of Follie Both Francis 
Tudor'’ (or Tidder), and his brother Essex, the wrong'd 
enfan s of a Oueene ' learned that their royall aspirations' 
were to receue 'a dampening, a checke soe great it 
co’\unc’d both wee were hoping for ad\aiiceme'tw'e might 
ne\ er attaine 

The “ royall aspirations of the Earl of Essex w ere 
cut short by the sentence of death that was passed upon 
him bj “ that mcic and nn owne counsel. Yet this truth 
must at some time be know ne , had not I allow d myselfe 
to gl^ e some countenance to th anaingement a subsequent 
tnall, as wel as th sentence, I must ha\e lost th hte that 
I held so pncelesse And Bacon or Francis Tidder, 
solaces himself and condones his part iii the deed w itli the 
reflection that " Life to a schola is but a paw iie for 
mankind 

Oueen Elizabeth, Bacon tells us though already 
w edded ' secreth to th’ Earle, nn father at th Tow er ot 
London, was afterwards married at the house of Lord 
P 

Briefi\ then, we Iia\e it on the authonU of the cipher 
translation, that Bacon was the <on ot Elizabeth and 
Robert Dudlex who were married in the Tower betwt.en 
1554 and 155S Leicester 5 wile did not meet with her 
fatal accident until 1560 Bacon was born m Januarv 
1561 His parents were subsequentK ro-married at a date 
not stated at the house ot Lord P 

In lOii 'S/./'/fini N Ci/t , fir/ Bacon declares Ended 
IS now iin great desire to sit in British throne Earner 
worke doth inMte ni\ hand than maiestie doth Oiier 
to wield th’ penne dothe c\er require a greater ininde 



then to s\\a\ the ro}all scepter A}, I cry to th’ 
Hea^enl^ \Ndc, ruling ore all, c\er to keepe nn soule thus 
humbled and contente ’ But in 1613 (Faciu Quuiic), 
he sa\s, that “in th secrec\ o’ nn owne bosoine, I do 
still hold to th faith that in\ heart has ne\er ^^holl} 
surrendered, that truth shall come out of erior, and 
mj head be crowned ere inj line o’ life be se\ er d How 
inan\ times this bright dreeme hath found lodgement in 
my braine' It were impossible, I am assurr’d, 

since w itnesses to th’ marriage, and to mj birth (after a 
proper length of time) are dead, and the papers certifying 
their presence being destroyed, yet is it a wrong that wall 
rise, and a cryc that none can hush ” In 1620 (Noittm 
Otgaiunn ) he has lost his “ feare, lest my secret bee s’ented 
forth by some hound o’ Queen Elizabeth , ” but “ the 
jealousy of the King is to be feared, and that more in 
dread of effecte on the hearts of the people, then any feare 
of th’ presentation of my claime, knowing as he doth, 
that all witnesses are dead, and the requir’d documents 
destroy ’d ” 

Bacon, according to the cipher, w as sixteen y ears of age 
when he learned the truth of his parentage through the 
indiscretion of one “ th’ ladies o’ her (the Queen’s) train, 
who foolish to rashnesse did babble such gossip to him as 
she heard at the Court ’ Bacon, it seems, taxed the Queen 
forthwath w ith her motherhood of him, and Elizabeth, w ith 
“much malicious hatred ’and “inhastieindignation,” said 

“You are my owm borne sonne, but you, though truly 
roy all, of a fresh, a masterhe spirit, shall rule not England, 
or y our mother, nor reigne on subjects y et t’ bee. I bar 
from succession fore\ermore my best belo\ed first borne 
that bless’d my' iinio’ w ith — no, 1 11 not name him, nor 
need I yet disclose the sweete story conceal d thus farre so 
w'ell, men only' guesse it, nor know' o’ a truth o’ th’ secret 
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marriages as rightfull to guard the name o a Oueene as 
of a maid o this realm. It would well beseeme yon to 
make such tales sulk ont of sight but this smtetn not t 
\ o nr km h spirit A sonne hke mine lifteth hand nere in 
aide to her who brought him foorth : hee'd rather nphft 
craven maides who tattle thus w henere m\ face (aigre enow 
e\ r. the} say") tumeth &om them WTiat will this brave 
boy do ' Tell a b c s ' 

“ Weeping and sobbing sore Bacon humes to Mistres 
Bacon's chamber and entreats her to assure him that he is 
“ the sonne of herselfe and her honored hnsband .... 
When therefore my sv eet mother did weeping and 
lamennng owne to me that I was in veiy truth th sonne o 
tn Oueene, I burst into maledicuo s 'gainst th Oueene. 
my fate hfe. and all it \ieldetb. . . I 'oesoaght her to 
speak m\ father's name. . . . She said He is the Earle 
of Leicester ... I tooke a solemne oath not to re\ eale 
\ our stone to } on, but you may hear m\ unfinish'd tale to 
th' end and if you will gototh midwife. Th' doctor woula 
oe ready also to give proofes of your just nght to be named 
tn Prmce of this realm, and heire-apparent to the throne. 
Xeiertheless Queen Bess did hkewise give her solemn oath 
of bald-faced demall of her marriage to Lord Leicester as 
well as to her motherhood Her oath so broken robs me 
of a sonne. O Francis Francis nreake not your mother s 
hearte I cannot let you go fortn after all the \ears lou 
ha\e 'oeene the sonne o m\ heart But night is falling. 
To-na} I cannot speak to you of so weight} a matter. 
Tnis hath mo^ d }oj deeply and though }ou now one 
} our e} es \ ou have yet many teare marks upon vour little 
cheeks Go non, do not gi\e it p’ace i thought or wora 
a orair-sick woman tnough she be a Oueene can take m\ 
SDnne To-i me. So Bacon lea\es her, not to search for 
tne m dwife o- cross-question the doctor but to “dreameof 



t^oUlcn ‘^rcptcr^;. prou* court*;, and bN-and-b3c a crownc on 
mine innocent brow 

Ml Hacon’s confe<;sion‘;, if true, pro\chim toba\cbccn 
a ba<;tard, but tins logical and inc\itable conclusion he 
rcpcatcdK demos He claims his mothci’s name, and for 
Ins father, a nobleman whose wife was In mg at the time 
of Ins bigamous marriage with IMi/abeth If the marriage 
was^alId.wh^ were Lciccstci and the Ouecn re-married at 
the house of Lord L , and in what }ear did the second 
ccrcmoin take place’ Hut although anti-Haconians main- 
tain that Hacon was not a fool, and therefore could not 
ha\c seriously ad\anccd such claims, that if he had done 
so ho w ould have made a more plausible storj of Ins w'rongs , 
that he was not a dunce, and therefore could not ha\c 
written the "maudlin and illiterate drivel ” attributed to 
him b\ Mrs Gallup, it is still inconcen able that this cipher 
story IS a gigantic fraud Mr Andrew Lang, who makes 
no doubt that Mrs Gallup has honourably carried out her 
immense task of deciphering, has armed at the conclusion 
that Bacon was obviously mad 



Bacon, tin Anihoi of all Elizabciliaji- Jacobean 
Liiciainic 

B ut interesting as it is to find in Bacon 3'et another and 
hitherto an unsuspected pretender to the throne of 
England, his pretensions to the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plajs IS a feature of e\en more dazzling interest His 
reasons for denying the authorship while he lued haie 
hitherto demanded a great deal of speculatue explanation 
The general theor}' of the Baconites is that Bacon con- 
cealed his authorship of the plajs because such wnting 
was held in low' esteem, or as Mr Sinnett puts it. Bacon 
“shrank from compromising his social reputation by anj 
open connection w ith the despised \ ocation of the plaj - 
w right ’’ The difficulty, of accepting this assumption has 
hitherto been found in the fact that there was no reason 
win Bacon should ha\e confined himself to the wnting 
of pla\s In the case of Shakespeare, it was quite 
understandable, for he was an actor, and the stage was 
his liiehnood Bacon, on the other hand, had no lo\e 

for the theatre he looked upon pla\ -acting as a to\ , and 
masques as things unw ortln of serious obseri ations The 
tone of his comments is contemptuous and his criticism 
discloses a lack of knowledge and interest in the subject 



win ‘should ihi'^ man, who regarded the staple w’lth ill- 
concc.ilcd ropm;nance, lia\c written pla}s which he w'as 
a'ili lined to own, while all ima^inatnc litoiatiirc was open 
to him The stigma which it is crioncoiisl} alleged was 
attached to pla\ -writing was not associated w-ith poetry, 
if the pla\w right was imdei a ban, the poet was on the 
pedestal I heic must ha\e been a more tangible reason 
for Bacon’s concealment, but we ha\e had to w'ait for 
Mrs Gallup s book to disclose it Bacon’s object m w riting 
was to unfold the secrets of his birth and to ventilate his 
wrongs, he chose pla\ s as his medium because, like Mr 
George Bcrnaid Shaw’, he fouml blank verse easier to 
wiite than prose He employed the pseudonyms of 
Greene and Pccle, and the pen name of Marlowe ere taking 
that of \\ m Shakespeare as his masque or M^ard, “that 
we should rcmaMic unknowme inasmuch as w'ce, having 
worked in drama history that is most Mg’rously supprest, 
liaie put oursclfc soc greatly in dango’ that a word unto 
Queene Eh/abeth, without doubt, would give us a sodaine 
horriblle end — an c\it without re-entrance — for in truth 
she is authorcbS and preserve’ of this, oui being ’’ 

Bacon s first claim to authorship, apart from the w'orks 
which were issued under his owm name, is to be found, 
according to the cipher, m the 1596 edition of the Faciic 
Quccnc 

“ E Sp could not otherwise so easilie atchieve honoius 
that pertyne to ourself Indeed, this w'ould alone crowme 
his head, if this w'ere all — I speake not of golden crowme, 
but of law'rell — for our pen is dipt deepe into th’ muses’ 
pure source ’’ 

The first mention of Shakespeare as Bacon’s masque 
appears in the J Roberts’ edition (1600) of Sv John Old- 
castle and The Mci chant of Venice 

“ See or read In the stage-plaies, two, the oldest or 



earliest devices prove these twentie plays to have been put 
upon our stage hy the actor that is suppos’d to sell dramas 
of value, vet ’tis nghtlie mine ovvne labour ” 

In the Advanctmeni of Learniiif' (16051 Bacon ejtends 
his claim to embrace the vvorl^ of Robert Greene, Peele, 
Mario /.e, and Ben Jonson 

“ M} stage plaies have all been disguis’d (to vnt, manj' 
in Greene’s name, or in Peele’s, Marlowe’s, afevve, such as 
the Queen s Masques and others of this hind published for 
me b) Jonson, my fnend and co-worherj since I relate a 
secret historv therein, a storv of so steme and tragick 
qualite, it ille suited rn} lighte’ verse, in the earlier works ” 

The only other persons who are permitted the prmlege 
of communicating vnth postenty, through the medium of 
the cipher, are Bacon’s “fnends and co-worKers,” Ben 
Jonson and M'llliam Rawlev. In the folio edition of 
Jonson s pla;s (1616) at Bacon’s "constantly urged 
request ’’ Jonson, who had his friend's "fame in heart as 
much as m} honour and dignitie,’’ 'vrites to the deapherer - 

" It shall be noted, indeed, when von uncover his stile, 
mv 'vorls do not all come from mine Ov'ne penne, for I 
shall name to ; ou some plajs that come forth fro’ Sir F. 
Bacon, his v orth} hand or head, I bein’ but the masque 
oehmd "’h’c’n he 'vas surelv hid- Th’ pla^ entitled 
Sfjai ’c 'as his drama, and th’ King’s, Queen’s, Pnnee’s 
Entertainments , the are his, as also th’ 

short Pan'^,ri ’ 


But ".e learn that, m addition to Jonson, " m> foster- 
b'othe' --.nthonv, mj o.vne brotner Robert, Ben Jonson, 
rn^ fnena, ad use' and assistant, and our pnv ate secretarv,” 
e'e also “ cogm^a’t of tne wori and indeed after Bacon’s 
death in 1626, V, uliam Ra.'.Icy,his pnvate secretarv , took 
up the cipher sto" , and comp’eted it in Burton’s Anaioii^ 
rf :icF, Ao'j, a’-d in the 1635 editions of Syha Sjkar i,i 




SHAKESPEARE 

Tho Drooshout Etching, from tlio 1G23 Folio Edition 


To the Reader. 

This Figure, chat thou here fccfl pur, 

It was for gentle Shakefpcai e cut , 
Wherein the Graucr had a flnfc 
with Nature, loour-dooihclile • 
O, could he buthauedra wnc liis vvu 
Aswpllin branc,ashe hadilm 
His face , the Print would tlieiiniipanr 
AlljthatVAMscucrvvruinbiallc. 
But, fince he cannot, Reader, looke 
Noton his Piftiirc, but hisBocikc. 

Ikl. 
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o-ftn daj His belief in the credulitj of postent} did not 
desert him 

“ Bnt m3’ kingdome is in immortall glor} among men 
from generatio’ unto coming generations An unending 
fame iviU crowne m3 broiie, and it is farre better -uorthe 
in an3 true thinking mind, I am assured, than man3' a 
crowne which kings do ha\e set on wath shewe and 
ceremonie Yet when I ha\e said it, m3 heart is sad for 
the great wrong that I must for e\er endure 

Bacon appears to have foreseen that some future sceptic 
would question the justice of his claims , w ould ask, for 
instance, how the hand that wrote Macbeih and The 
Tempest, came to produce such comparatn eh mdiffierent 
stuff as A QjtJp for an Upstart Courtier, and he meets the 
anticipated question with the follow ing explanation * — 

“ It shall bee noted in truth that some greatl3* exceede 
their fellow es in worth and it is easil3 explained Th 
theame ^aned, 3et was alwajs a subject weU selected to 
com &y the secret message Also the plaj s being gi\ en out 
as tho gh written bj’ the actor to whom each had been 
consigned, tume one s genius suddainhe manj* times to 
suit th’ new man 

‘ In this actour that w ee now emploie, is a wittie \ a3*ne 
different from anj formerK emploj ed In truth it suiteth 
well with a natiie spimt, humorous and grave b\ turnes 
in ourselfe Therefore when we create a part that hath 
him in minde th’ pla3 is corresponding^ better therefor It 
must be eiident . that these later dramas (this cipher 
message is in the 1611 quarto of Hamlet j are supenor in 
nearlie all those scenes v here our genius hath swaie” 

0 \ er and o\ er again, with almost childish iteration, the 
cipher repeats the names of the authors whose works he 
claims as his ow n 

“ Spenser, Greene, Peek, Marlowe ha^e sold me thems 
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(their names) — two or three others I have assumed upon 
certaine occasions such as this (Ben Jonson’s Masques), 
besides th’ one I beare among men ” 

“ My plaies are not 5'et fimsht, but I intend to put 
forth severall soone However, bi-hterall work requiring 
so much time, it will readil}' be scene that there is much to 
doe aftee a booke doth seeme to be read)' for the presse, 
and I could not say when other pla) s will come out The 
ne\t volume will be under W Shakespeare’s name As 
some which have now beene produced have borne upon the 
title page his name though all are my owne work, I have 
allow’d it to stand on manie others which I m) selfe regard 
as equall m merite ” 

" My ne\t work is not begun here much of it shall bee 
found m th’ playes o’ Shakespeare which have not yet 
come out We hawng put forth a numbe’ of plays 1’ his 
theatre, shall continue soe doing since we doe make him 
th’ thrall to our will Our name never accompameth anie 
play, but it frequently appeareth plainly in cipher for watt) 
minds to transla’e from Latine and Greeke 

“This history' (The Tiagtcal Htstojie of the Ea>I of 
Essc\) IS contained (1 e , hidden in cipher) in some stage 
plays that came out m Shakespeare’s name Ere long 
there will be many of like stile, purpose and scope added 
thereto, which shall both ayd and instrudt 3'ou in th’ work 
This should make it cleare, c g , sixty stage-plays which, in 
varyi’g stiles that are contrar)' to my o\\ ne well-known stile 
of expression, whylst for more of our lighter work an 
impenetrable mask, for a histor)', much too laried hence 
these great plays have been dei is’d which, being similar, 
often held this mne’ histor) therein unsuspeiSted ’ 

“ Se^e^al comedies, vhich be now strangers, as might 
be said, beanng at th’ most such titles ’mongst the plaiers 
as they would remember, but th’ author’s name in disguise, 



if it bee seen at all wall as spone as may be found toward 
and propitious be publisht by Shakespeare, m. in bis 
name having niasqued thus nianie of the best plaies that 
we have beene able to produce. To these we are steadily 
making additions wnting from two to siv stage plays even' 
year, , 

All that leame that I who accompte ih truth better 
than wicked vanitie, publish'd manie late playes under 
other cognomen vill think the motive some distaste of the 
stage. In noe respect is it true, . , , His real reason 
IS firstly, that ' all men who wnte stage-playes are held 
in CO temple, and, secondly the plays are emp''oyed 
to * send out much hidden dang'rous matter.' In my 
plays matters are chosen not alone for x-alue as a subject 
to heare and no longer heed Eac'n play is the meane or 
th medium b\ v.hich cipher histones are sent forth 

‘ Severall small works under no namewonne worthy 
praise next in Spensers name also they a entured into an 
unknoivne world ttTien I, at length ha\nng wntten m 
diverse stiles, found three who for suiScient reward in 
gold added to an immediate renowne as good pens 
wilhngh put forth all worses which I had compos'd I w'as 
bolder. , . , 

‘ Th evidence such plays give of being from the oraj-ne 
of one who hath for nianie years made himself acqi amted 
wath th formes and th' methode — or art — ol this dramatics 
or representatn e poetiy maketh also m\ claime to other 
workes which have beene publisht m varous names 
undeniable. The worke. despight a \'anet\ of st\les, is 
mme owne . . 

So few tplays'' can bee put forth as first w-ntten 
waihout a slighte reMSion and man\ new being also made 
rcaQ\ m\ nenne hath iitt’e or noe rest I am spea'vinsjof 
tho^e pHies that were 'uppos d \Vn Sha^esreare s 










“ small portions (of the cipher story) being used at 
one time, sometimes in our Spenser’s name, Marlowe’s, 
Peele’s, and Shakespeare’s, anon Greene’s, mine, also Ben 
Jonson’s, affording our diverse masques another colour, 
as ’twere, to baffle all seekers, to which we shall add 
Burton’s 

“ Th’ workc beareth the title of the Anatomy of Mclan- 
c/;o/y, and will bee put forth by Burton ” 

Here is Bacon’s announcement of the publication of the 
First Folio 

“ In our plaies being in the name of a man not 
living, there is still more of this secret histone We 

have not lost that maske tho’ our Shakespeare no longer 
liveth, since twoo others, fellowes of our play adtor — who 
would, we doubt not, publish those plays — would disguise 
our work as well ” 

“ Our plaies are of diverse kindes — histone, comedie, 
and tragedie Many are upon th’ stage, but those already 
put forth in W^m Shakespeare’s name, we doe nothing 
doubt, have won a lasting fame, — comedy, th’ histonck 
drama and traged3sare alike in favour ” 

“ My best playes, at present, as William Shakespeare’s 
work fost’red, will as soone as one more plaie be completed, 
weare a fine but yet a quiet dresse, as is seemely in 
plaies of as much valew and dignity as sheweth cleerly 
therein, and be put foorth m folio enlarged and multiplyed 
as th’ history conceal’d within th’ comedies, histones, or 
tragedies required ” 

Then follows a number of further recapitulations of his 
masques 

“ Francis of Verulam is author of all the plays hereto- 
fore published by Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Shakespeare, 
and of the two-and-twenty now put out for the first time 
Some are altered to continue his history ” 
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“ Next write a comedy, a quaint device for making 
knowne th’ men that do give, lend, sell, or in anie othe’ 
waye, have put me into possession of their names. These 
I have us’d as disguises that my name might not bee seen 
attached to any poem, stage-play, or anie of th’ light 
workes o’ this day ” 

“ As I have often said you have poems and prose 
workes on divers theames in all such various stiles, as arc 
put before th’ world as Greene’s, as Shakespeare’s, Burto’s, 
as Peele’s, Spenser’s, as Marlowe’s, as Jonso’ dramas 
for I varied my stile to suit different men, since no two 
shew th’ same taste and like imagination ” 

" Any play publisht as Marlowe’s, came from th’ same 
source as all which you will now work out ” 

“ Greene, Spensc’, Peele, Shakespeare, Burton, and 
Marlcy, as you may somewhere sec it, or, as it is usually 
given, Marlowe, have thus farre been my masques ” 

“ A few workes also beare th’ name o’ my friend, Ben 
Jonson — these are Sejanus and th’ Masques, used to 
conceale the Iliads chiefly and to make use o’ my newc 
cipher ” 

“ I masqued manie grave secrets in my poems which I 
have publisht, now as Peek’s or Spenser’s, now as my 
owne, then againe in th’ name of authours, so cald, who 
plac’d workes of mixt sort before a reading world, prose 
and poetry To Robt Greene did I entrustc most of that 
work ” 

]3acon has limited our speculations upon the extent of 
his literary work by definitely mentioning the works which 
he wrote in a cipher discovered by Dr Owen 

“ We will enumerate them by their whole titles 

From the beginning to the end William Shake- 
speare, 
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Robert Greene, George Peele, and Christopher 
Marlowe’s 

Stage pla5's , The Faeuc Queen, Shepherd's Calendar, 
And all the works of Edmund Spenser , 

The Anatomy of Melancholy of Robert Burton, 

The Histoty of Hcmy VII , The Natuial Htsioty, 

The Into p) elation of Natuie, The Gieat InstauraUon, 
Advancement of Learning, The De Angmenhs Scien- 
tial urn, 

Oil) Essays, and all the other works of our own ” 

Even when we note that the Advancement and De 
Aiigmcntis are the English and Latin versions of the same 
work— a fact that Dr Owen appears to have overlooked — 
Mr Theobald must acknowledge that this represents a 
very fair literary output, but it does not form the full list 
of his works The names of his cipher or interiour works, 
are enumerated by Mrs Gallup 

“ There are five histones as followes The Life o' 
Elizabeth, The Life of Essex, The White Rose o' Britaine, 
The Life and Death of Edward Third, The Life of Henry 
ill' Seventh , five tragedies Maiy Qiieene o' Scots, Robert th' 
Earl o’ Essex (my late brother), Robert th' Earle o' Leicester 
(my late father), Death o' Mailowe, Ann Biillen , three 
comedies Seven Wise Men o' th' Solomon th' Second, 

The Mouse-Trap ” 



Bacon and “Dntnc Aidc^’’ 

B acon himself appears to ha^e been struck with the 
immensit}" of his production, and he cast about for 
some plausible explanation that Mould justi^ it in the e\es 
of his twentieth centurj' admirers Human endurance and 
fecundity w'ould, he foresaw , be regarded as unequal to the 
strain — Dnane assistance alone could make so colossal a 
task possible 

“ Whosoe\ er ma} question assertions that tend to shew 
j ’ mankinde e\adences of a Dmne thought interfusing th 
human minde, hath but to pro\e it b} experiment He 
w ould not bee read}' to ca^^l or laugh to scorn this asser- 
tion, which I ma} repeate anon, that Dmne aide was 
guen me in ni} work I ha\e, at th’ least accomplished a 
great w ork in few e } eares, w’ork of such a difficult nature 
that no one hand could accomplish, except other than 
m} selfe upheld or directed It And “anon,’ he repeats, 
“ surel} m} hand and braine ha\e but short rest I firmb 
belie\e it were not in the power of humane beings to do 
ame more than I ha\ e done, } et I am but partlie satisfied 
These excerpts, which ha\e been gi\en at some length 
disclose not onh the exacT: nature and extent of the alleged 
claims but the st\le and manner in which the\ are 
couched There is nothing of the literara polish and 
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elegance in the cipher writing which we find in all of 
Bacon’s acknowledged works, but taking into consideration 
the difficulties of dropping the cipher into the books in 
which it IS said to appear, and the even greater difficulties 
of interpreting it, it seems manifestly unfair to dismiss the 
entire thing as an imposture on that account Mr Mallock’s 
contention is that Mrs Gallup’s theory is sufficiently 
plausible to meiit it an unprejudiced investigation If 
the cipher proves to be altogether false, the manner in 
which it has been elaborated will, Mr Mallock submits, 
form a curious incident in literary history , while should 
it prove true, it will be more curious still Apart from the 
cipher, Mr Sinnett declares, there are floods of reasons 
for disbelieving that Shakespeare could have written the 
plays Mr Sinnett, and the other leaders of the Baconian 
cult, do not appear to see that if their theory is to outlast 
the present controversj^ the cipher business must be 
thrown overboard forthwith 

As Mr William Archer has said with reference to 
these ciphers, the point at issue is as plain as a pike-staff 
We are not concerned, while we deal with this phase of the 
subject, in the verbal parallels between Shakespeare’s 
writings and those of Bacon, nor with the vehemently 
expressed conviction of students and scholars that Bacon 
did not write Shakespeare All we desire to know is 
whether the ciphers which Mrs Gallup and Dr Owen 
contend are contained in certain books (the Fust Foho 
Shakespeate among others) really exist Mr Mallock says 
that until an examination by experts in typography has 
negatived this theory, he is inclined to believe it His 
position IS unassailable Nothing further can be argued 
or asserted (with convidlion) until a committee of experts 
have made their report If they declare that the cipher 
has no foundation m fact, the students who have carefully 
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perused Mrs Gallup’s great work — great invention it will 
then be — and Dr Owen’s many volumes of badly-con- 
structed, ridiculous plays and poems, will give both Mrs 
Gallup and Dr Owen credit for a veritable triumph of 
misapplied energy and endurance — for having conceived a 
masterpiece of diabolical inventiveness, for having revealed 
a perfect genius for the perpetration of literary fraud 
Personally, I do not expect to learn that they will be 
convicted of the possession of such an exceptional gift of 
of deception Their labours smack of honesty, their 
conclusions betray an ingenuous credulity that calls for 
respect It will, indeed, surprise most people who have 
made a study of their works, if it is proved that the 
cipher they claim to have discovered, and manipulated 
with such marvellous results, is a myth But assuming 
that a properly-constituted committee did declare that the 
cipher was to be found in all the books indicated, and 
that the investigation corroborated the revelations made 
by Mrs Gallup and Dr Owen, there would still remain 
the question as to who concealed the statements in the 
different volumes, and whether there is any truth in them 
I think, nay I claim, that in the event of the cipher being 
verified, and the translations being confirmed, that (a) The 
cipher could have been introduced by no other man than 
Bacon, and that (b) The whole of the statements found 
therein are false from beginning to end In a searching 
investigation into the cipher undertaken by a correspondent 
of the Tunes, a single page of the cipher was tested, but the 
test IS not, as the Times claims for it, entirely convincing 
The method of investigation employed is excellent A 
greatly enlarged photograph is taken of a page from the 
Bjnstlc Dedteatoiy to the Rnine of Time in the 1591 edition 
of Spenser’s Complaints, and the “A” and “B” letters 
which Mrs Gallup herself assigns to the parts respectively 
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arc cut out and arranged in paiallel columns When these 
two sets of letters are seen side by side it w'ould, indeed, 
be difficult for the untrained e3'c to distinguish an}'^ marks 
of dissimilarit) betw'cen them ] 3 ut as Mr Mallock tells 
us, “although e\cn the naked eye can be soon trained to 
perceue that m many cases the letters belong to different 
founts, jet these differences are of so minute a kind that m 
other cases they allude the eye wuthout the aid of a magni- 
fying glass , and even with the aid of a magnifying glass, 
the eye of the amateur, at all e\cnts, remains doubtful, and 
unable to assign the letters to this alphabet or to that ” 
The correspondent of the Tunes leads us to infer that he 
has been unable to verify the existence of the cipher m the 
page he has tested, and Mr Lee has declared, w'lthout 
hesitation, that the cipher does not exist in the Shakespeare 
First Folio On the other hand, Mr Mallock had little 
difficulty in distinguishing the different founts in the 
facsimiles from the Novum Oiganum and Spenser’s Com- 
plainis He experimented with a large number of passages, 
and comparing his interpretation w’lth that of Mrs Gallup, 
he found that it coincided wuth hers, sometimes in four 
cases out of seven, and not infrequently in five “ It 
appears to me,” Mr Mallock w'rites, “to be almost incon- 
ceivable that multiplied coincidences such as these can be 
the w'ork of chance, or that thej' can originate otherwise 
than in the fact that m these pages at all events — the 
preface to the Novum Orgaiium, printed in 1620, and in 
the Dedication of Spenser’s Complaints, printed in 159^ ^ 

bi-hteral cipher exists, in both cases the work of Bacon , 
and if such a cipher really exists here, the probabilities are 
overwhelming that Mrs Gallup is right, and that w'e shall 
find it existing in the first folio of Shakespeare also ” 



Shakespeare and Bacon in Collaboi ation 

B ACON’S ciphers, which were, accordingto the evidence 
adduced from the bi-literal, si\ in number, grew one 
out of the other Bacon evidently expeifted the bi-literal 
to be discovered first, for in this cipher he explains the 
word-cipher, in which his hidden, or “ intenour ” works 
are concealed Dr Owen discovered this word-cipher 
without the aid of the bi-literal, and by following its 
directions he has deciphered over a thousand pages of blank 
verse, comprising Letteis to the Decipheier, A Description of 
Queen Elizabeth, a poem entitled The Spanish Armada, An 
Account of Bacon's Life in France, and several plays In 
the Epistle to the Decipheiei , Bacon says, “For thirty-three 
5'ears have we gone in travail, with these, the children of 
our wit,” and proceeds to adjure the unknown to 

■ Sware by my sword ne\erto speak of this 
That jon have found while we do live 

and again — 

Sweare never to publish that we conceal under the names 

Of others our own till we are dead 

Sweare never to reveal the secret cipher words 

That guide jour steps from part to part 

Nor how It IS gathered joined or put together 

Till we be dead so help jou God ' 

The chief point to be noted about these cipher stones. 
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biographies and plays is that the} are built up of quota- 
tions from the works of all the authors whose writings 
Bacon claims to be his own Dr Owen asks us, in all 
seriousness to belie\e that Bacon composed the plays of 
Shakespeare, Marlow e, Peel, and Greene, and the poems 
b\ Spenser, as the\ appear in the cipher translation, and 
that he subsequenth “decomposed and composed them 
again ' for circulation in his own daN , under the names of 
the \ arious authors who adted as Ins masques “When 
deciphered and replaced m their original form, ’ Dr Owen 
asserts, “the\ vuau somdhtng which the} do not in the 
pla} s ’ Such a statement, as an} one can prove b} turning 
to these curious deciphered books, is both fallacious and 
absurd 

Let us see what these passages which mean nothing in 
the pla}s mean in the cipher stories The pledge which 
Hamlet imposes upon Horatio and Marcellus after the 
interview with the ghost is a serviceable case in point 
Hamlet s words are almost too familiar to need repeating 

" So help jou merc\ , that hot\ stranqe 
Or odd soe er I bear myself — 

As I. perchance, hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on — 

That \ on at such times seeing me, net er shall, 

\\ ith arms encumber d thus or this head shake 
Orb} pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

-ks ‘Well well we know —or ’We could, and if we would ’ 

Or • If we list to speak — or, ' There be an if the} might 

Or such ambiguous gi\ mg out to note 

That \ ou know aught of me — This not to do. 

So grace and mere} at } our most need help } ou 
Swear ” 

No one can question the fitness and perfect appro- 
priateness of the foregoing passage in Hamlet, but it is 
doubtful if an} body, other than Dr. Owen, will recognise 
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the^r cogsnCT. when they are addressed by Bacon to hfs 
nnhno^'’/'n decipherer 

Bacon declares that Bottom s recital of his dream, 
which commences. 


IS 


Tea efe of mae h?..e not heard 
Tea ear a‘ rear hath rot seer 

£ eipVaed pfa-elj the fere — oes r-ea'rs o-^ vma-g 
tWerae. c'-eatier: scse'eioe ^ 


and he coes on to e-rp^a-tn that the decipherer can, by 
chariging 

Tee Tco-ds f-o-e cec eed to arotea" leaieit read anrht 
Bacon heartens his timorous decipherer with the words, 
“ Be then not, therefore, afraid of greatness ’ — the great- 
ness that hevnli attain as the reviardof hisdecipherations. 
Some, he assures the nnknown, in the memorable 
Words, *'havc greatness thrnst upon them,’" and he farther 
remi^ ds him that 

Thara u. a efa i- the ara-rs o* raa- 
vfhfoh taiar at tea food. 

Lead- or O- wots fo-rr-e 


Natercanifortane Jo'nedto raahet. on great,’ Bacon 
teas his derphe'e", from the tc^t of Ktrg JoJ-r, zxid one 
ca" almost imagine Dr. Owen b'ashrng twth conscions 
nmde as he tmns'^ated this borrowed g'em. He implores 
tr- "odest n'’'no''ni to fret^ his (Bacon'si name from the 
d S;'acc^c- pam he had in the death of the Earl of Essen, 
a^c ones — 

01 I ' r coc d 

I -A ' taa.ra a tr-~ i.nrcaoTa ar s’ate 
' -d ca" aeca - or s..c ’v tc. - tea hoesa 
'n.'- sh-u d -rr 'grt 

-aa » a— a-a> o- ea-ta iri ae" 


c c' pass'O" a" d beantifcl imageri. when spoien 
'-E c- D-hal: o' Orsmo, to the hanahtt and 
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unresponsive Lady Olivia, but sheer drivel when taken as 
Bacon’s exhortation to the discover of his wrongs 

But one travels in this precious cipher from foolishness 
to foolishness — from destruction to damnation, in quick, 
long strides In the Spanish Aiinada, Elizabeth receives 
and answers the ambassadors of the King of Spam in the 
words that Henry V emplo3's in parle}^ with the mes- 
sengers of the Dauphin She proclaims her ph3'sical 
superiority to her sister m the braggart language of 
Faulconbndge before King John beginning 

“An if m3 brother had m3' shape 
If ra3 legs were two such riding rods, 

and the next dozen pages are a literal transcription of the 
first act of Heniy V A hundred pages further on we 
are introduced to Bacon’s brother Anthony The brothers 
meet during the progress of a storm — the storm that is 
described in Adi I Sc III of Julius Ccesai The scene is 
placed in Dover, and Bacon who 

" never till to night, nerer till now, 

Did I go through a tempest dropping fire," 

happened in the streets upon 
" \ common sla\e " who 

■ Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn 
Like twent3 torches joined and jet his hand, 

Not sensible of fire remained unscorched 
Against the Citadel I I met a hon. 

Who glared upon me, and went surlj by 
Without annoj mg me 

Bacon, in his normal moods, emplo3is the ro3'al st3'le of 
“we” and “us” when referring to himself, but in moments 
of agitation, when, for instance, slaves and lions promenade 
the thoroughfares of Dot er, he drops, instindlivel3', like a 
Scotchman into his native manner “Whilst walkinsr 
thus,” he continues 

" Submitting me unto the hideous night, 

And bared m3 bosom to the thunderstone," 
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“ I met foster-brother Anthony,” who said, 

' O Francis, this disturbed city is not to walk in, 

Who ever knew the heavens menace so ? 

Let s to an inn " 

It might be thought that the foregoing instances have 
been carefully sought out and employed to italicise the 
foolishness of Dr Owens’ statement that the plays were 
first composed m this form, and that in this form alone is 
their true meaning and relevancy fully demonstrated 
Such, however, is far from being the fadt If the reader 
will take the trouble to wade through the mass of 
incoherent commonplace, illuminated as it is by passages 
of Shakespeare’s brilliant wit and inspired poesy which 
make up these five volumes, he will find scores upon scores 
of such meaningless and inopportune mis-quotations, 

Dr Owen himself concedes that ” some parts of the 
deciphered material ” — viz , those parts which have not 
their origin in Shakespeare, Spenser, and the works of the 
other masques — “are not equal m literary power, poetic 
thought, nor artistic constru<5tion to the well-known efforts 
of Shakespeare,” but he accounts for this inequality on the 
ground that “the necessities for concealment were so great 
as to make the difficulties of the cipher serious, and artistic 
re-construftion impossible ” If it begranted, for the sake of 
argument, that the quotations from the plays, which appear 
in these “ interiour ” works, were from the pen of Shakes- 
peare, and that the original parts are the produeft of Bacon, 
then Spedding’s contention that there are not “five lines 
together to be found in Bacon which could be mistaken for 
Shakespeare, or five lines in Shakespeare which could be 
mistaken for Bacon, by one who was familiar with their 
se\eral styles, and pradtised in such observations,” is 
proved up to the hilt Indeed, and without any such con- 
cession being allowed, it is impossible to compare the 
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original lines with the pirated passages in these cipher 
books, and accept the two as the work of the same hand. 
Dr Owen, who is evidently neither “ familiar with the 
several styles” of Shakespeare and Bacon, nor " practised 
m such observations,” invites his readers “ to set aside the 
different names upon the title pages, and ask themselves 
whether two or more men could have written so exadlly 
alike ” His conclusions are equall} destitute of logic or 
critical acumen “ Either Francis Bacon and William 
Shakespeare were the same man, at least so far as the 
writings are concerned , or else, for once m the history 
of mankind, two men, absolutel}' dissimilar in birth, in 
education, and in bringing up, had the same thoughts, 
used the same words, piled up the same ideas, wrote upon 
the same subjects, and thought, wrote, talked, and dreamed 
absolutely alike ” It is true that Shakespeare, in cipher, 
bears an amazing likeness to Shakespeare in the pla)'s, but 
if the Shakespeare in the cipher is to be compared with the 
Bacon either here or in his recognised works, Dr Owen’s 
conclusions are palpably absurd 

Dr Owen promises still further cipher revelations of the 
same startling nature, which will explain how Bacon suc- 
ceeded in using his various masques during the lifetime of 
the alleged authors “ In the decipherings which will 
appear in their regular order,” he says, ” I have found an 
epitome of the lives of Shakespeare, Marlowe, Green (he 
IS probably referring to Greene), Burton, Peele and Spenser 
the circumstances under which they were employed, 
and the sums of money paid to each for the use of his 
name Anthony Bacon, the foster-brother of Francis, was 
the unknown owner of the Globe Theatre Shakespeare, 
while uneducated, possessed a shrewd wit, and some talent 
as an aftor He received, as a bribe, a share in the proceeds 
of the theatre, and was the reputed manager Bacon, 

H 
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\Mth his Court education and aristocratic associations, 
could not be known as the author of plays or the associate 
of plai' actors and put Shakespeare forward as the mask 
which covered his greatest work 



The Tragical Histone of our Late Brother Robert, 
Earl of Essex 

E ven at the risk of wearying my readers, it is necessary 
for the purposes of this book, to make a critical 
inspection of one of the “ intenour ” plays which Dr Owen 
has deciphered from many of the principal works of the 
Ehzabethan-Jacobean era As all these hidden plays are 
derived from the same source — the writings of Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Greene, Marlowe, Peele, and Burton — the choice 
of a subject for consideration would appear to be imma- 
terial The Tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots, a remarkable 
production,” according to Dr Owen, and one that “ has 
been pronounced a masterpiece,” would seem to have the 
first claim upon our attention The selection of "The 
Tragical Histone of our late brother Robot, Earl of Essex, 
by the author of Hamlet, Richard III , Othello, &c ,” has 
been decided upon, however, because, in the first place, 
it is a later production, and in the second, it is declared by 
Dr Owen to bear “ the impress of greater skill, more 
experience, and far more intense personal feeling ” In the 
Publisher’s Note, we are informed that it is “one of the 
marvels of literature,” and “a work of the most thrilling 
interest and historical value ” The prologue, which takes 
the form of a soliloquy, embodies “ the deepest philosophy 
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concerning things natural and spiritual, temporal and 
eternal ” It can, moreover, “ only be measured from the 
point of view of its author, Francis Bacon ” This 
“ wonderful prologue,” which comprises some 200 lines of 
blank verse, is really a wonder of misapplied misappro- 
priation It opens with the Seven Ages of Man, to which 
Bacon adds an eighth, “which rounds out and finishes 
the story, with the “ exit ” from human view of all that is 
mortal 

" Last scene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

The old man dies and on the shoulders of his brethren, 

To the heavy knolled bells, is borne 
In loie and sacred pity through the gates 
Of the holy edifice of stone, where all in white 
The goodly vicar meets them and doth say — 

I am the resurreftion and the life 

And then doth mount the pulpit stairs and doth begin — 

* O Lord bale mercy on us in-etched sinners ! 

The people answenng ciy as with one voice 
‘ O Lord, haie mercy on ns wretched sinners ! 

Then through the narrow winding churchway paths 
With weary task foredone under the shade 
Of melancholy boughs gently set down 
Their venerable burden, and from the presence 
Of the sun thej lower him into the tomb ’ 

The “eighth” age, it will be obsen'ed,is not an age at all, 
but a funeral To this striking addition to one of Shake- 
speare’s best known passages. Bacon tacks on the whole of 
Hamlet’s soliloquy, “To be or not to be,” commencing wth 
“ To sleep, perchance to dream ay, there’s the rub, ” helps 
himself to a pinch of Hamlet’s lines, “ Oh, that this too 
solid flesh would melt,” acknowledges in the language of 
the King that “ Our offence is rank, it smells to Heaven < ” 
promises that 

‘ When our j ounger brothers plaj is done 
We II play a comedj my lord wherein 
The players that come forth will to the life present 
The pliant men that we as mast s employ ’ 
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borrows from Hamlet’s advice to the players, and so — 

"The curtain s drawn Begin" 

The entire mosaic is the most unintelligible, inept, and 
e\asperatmg mixture of pathos, bathos, and sheer drivel 
that has ever been claimed as the work of a learned, sane 
man 

The first adl opens outside the Queen’s hunting lodge 
Elizabeth alludes to her hounds in the lines allotted b}’^ 
Shakespeare to Theseus {A Midsinnmer Night’s Dieam), 
and has an interview with the Earl of Essex, who comes to 
bring news of the Irish rising , and Bacon, who remains 
mute during the entire scene In the second scene, Essex 
and Mr Secretary Cecil come to open rupture in the 
presence of the Queen Cecil cries, m Shylock’s words, 

"Thou call's! me a dog before thou hast a cause, 

But since I am a dog, be^^a^e mj fangs ’ 

and Essex retorts, in the prajerof Richard II , 

Now put It, heat III, m his phjsician s mind 
To help him to his gra\e immediately ' 

The lining of his coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Insh wars ' 

In the mouth of King Richard II , these words had 
some meaning, for it as the King’s intention to seize the 
possessions of old John of Gaunt after his demise, and 
Gaunt was on his death-bed But Cecil is in excellent 
good health, and if he were likel} to die not a shilling of 
his personal t}' would have re\erted to the crown If this 
was the onginai form in which Bacon composed the pla}s 
of Shakespeare, he \\as undoubtedl} mad 

The Queen then administers to Essex the historical box 
on the ear, w hich so enrages the choleric nobleman that 
he ” essaj s to draw his sword,” and is summanh dismissed 
by the Queen, who, immediatel} repenting upon the reflec- 
tion, 
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" How bravely did he brave me in my seat, 

Methought he bore him here as doth a lion,'' 

despatches Cecil to follow and bring him back Essex 
boxes Cecil’s ear, refuses to listen to his wife’s reproof, 
and having sent for his brother, Francis Bacon (who greets 
him with 

" Brother, to fall from heaven unto hell. 

To be cubbed up upon a sudden. 

Will kill you " ) 

dismisses the smug, but “rightful Prince of Wales,” and 
soliloquises — 

“ But I'll use means to make my brother King , 

Yet as he, Francis, has neither claimed it, 

Or deserved it — he cannot have it I 
His highness ' Francis First,’ shall repose him 
At the tower fair or not fair I will 
Consign my gracious brother thereunto 
Yes, he must die he is much too noble 
To conserve a life in base appliances 

Taken as poetry, or as logic, the effort is not a masterpiece , 
it is, presumably, one of those portions m which “ the 
necessities for concealment ” were so great as to make 
“artistic construftion impossible” But it certainly 
explains, in a way, the reason of the traitorous behaviour 
of Bacon towards Essex in the hour of the latter’s 
adversity The poetry improves again in the next scene 
By misquoting the words of Junius Brutus respedtmg 
Cams Marcus, 

" All speak praise of him, and the bleared sights 
Are spedlacled to see him pass along,’ Ac 

(it IS impossible to determine whether the inaccuracies in 
quotation should be blamed upon Bacon or Dr Owen), and 
adding thereto the jealous Richard II ’s contemptuous 
reference to Bohngbroke 

"A brace of drajmen did God speed him well, 

And had the tribute of his supple knee Ac 
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Bacon discloses Elizabeth’s mental attitude towards the 
recalcitrant Earl Diredlly Essex enters, however, the 
Queen promises him that he will soon be known as Duke 
of York, and she meets his objection, 

" My pnncelj brother 
Francis, 3 our quondam son, tells me flath 
He is the only rightful Pnnce of Wales," 

3\Uth 

" The proud jack I ’tis true, if it comes to that. 

He IS the Pnnce of Wales But " 

Now Bacon must have known, as well as Elizabeth, 
that neither he, nor Essex, nor anybody else would be 
Prince of Wales unless so created by the reigning 
monarch But Essex is so full of his Irish command 
that he overlooks such trifles, and in the next scene he 
sends a captain to the Queen for a thousand pounds, with 
the admonition, 

• Be secret and atraj , 

' To part the blessings of this happ) da} ' " 

In the third adl, the Queen does the sleep-walking scene 
from Macbeth Essex returns to England, uttenng the 
words used b}' Richard II on his own safe arnval from 
Ireland, to be upbraided by the Queen in the Duke of 
York’s w'ords to Bohngbroke 

‘‘MTiy ha\e those banished and forbidden legs? &c ’ 

A half-dozen lines of description (from Co; lolamis) of Cams 
Marcus’ return to Rome, illustrate the reception that 
London tendered to the disobedient Earl Essex revolts, 
and fortifies himself in his house in London When 
ordered b}"^ the Chief Justice of England to surrender, 
Essex replies in the magnificent curse which Mark Antony 
utters against Rome over the corpse of the murdered 
Csesar The lack of enthusiasm w'hich the citizens of 
London displa}^ in the Essex rebellion is related to the 
Earl in the report w'hich Buckingham makes to the King, 
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of London’s reticence in rebellion {Richard III ) com- 
mencing 

The citizens are mnm say not a ivord ’ 

And when the insurrection dies out for ^\ant of fuel, he 
finds solace for his grief in quoting Richard II ’s lines — 

Of comfort, no man speah 

Let s talk of graves of worms of epitaphs, &.C 

The unsuccessful Esse\ in parle}' wth Lord Lincoln 
emplo3'S the passage between Northampton and the King 
in Richard II , and in the subsequent Star Chamber trial, 
the Chief Justice dismisses Essex to execution in the 
words that Henry V applied to Scroop, Cambndge, and 
Grej' 

' Get jon therefore hence 
Poor miserable wretches to yonr death ’ <S.c. 

But the mar\"el of inept plagiarism, of consummate 
wrongheadedness, and ignorance in the bestowal of stolen 
property, is seen in the last act of this marvellous pla}!- 
Herein, Essex is discovered in a dungeon in the tower He 
IS a man 34 }’ears of age, and it is somewhat of a surpnse 
to find him declanng, in the (re\Tsed) language of little 
Prince Arthur {King John) 

So I were out of prison and kept sheep 
I should be merry as the day is long 
And so I should be here but that I donbt 
That Cecil praaiccs more harm to me 
He IS afraid of me and I of him. 

But it IS more than a surpnse to learn that this hardj'^ 
man of war is to be compelled b} Bacon (Shakespeare 
aiding) to pla\ j oung Arthur to the bitter end After being 
surfeited wath Francis Bacon’s choicest philosoph} , the 
Lord Keeper arn\ es wath a commission to deln er Essex to 
the jailers “ I wall not reason what is meant therebj" • ” 

It IS impossible, wathout quoting the whole of this 
culminating passage, to conve}' a correct impression of the 
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ludicrousness of the finale to this “marvel of literature,” 
— this play of “ most thrilling interest and historical value ” 

[Exit Keeper ] 

First y alter Oh, he is bold, and blushes not at death 
Essex Avaunt thou hateful villain, get thee gone 1 
First Jailer There's the great traitor 
Second Jailer Ingrateful fox, 'tis he 
First Jailer Bind fast his corky arms 
Essex Help,— help,— help,— help I 

Here's a man would murder me Help,— help, — help ! 

I will not struggle, I will stand stone still 
First Jailer Bind him, I say 
Second Jailer Hard, bard ! O filthy traitor 1 
First Jailer Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here 
To this chair bind him 
Essex Let me not be bound 

Alas, why need you be so boistrous rough ? 

O I am undone, 0 I am undone ! 

Do me no foul play, fnend 1 
First Jailer Read here, traitor 

Can you not read it ? Is it not wnt fair ’ 

Essex How now, foolish rheume 

Must you, with hot irons, burn out both mine eyes ? 

O Heaien, that there were but a moth in yours, 

A grain, a dust, a gnat a wandennR hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense 

Then feeling what small things are boisterous there 

Your vile intents must needs seem homble 

O spare mine eyes, though to no use but still to look on 3 'ou ! 

Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold. 

And would not harm me— O men, if you will. 

Cut out my tongue, so that I may still keep 
Both mine ej es to see 
First Jailer To see some mischief I 

See shall thou ne\ er (fellow, hold the chair ) 

Upon these eyes of thine 1 11 set my foot ! 

Essex He that will ihink to live till he be old, 

Gi\e me some help ! O save me — save me ! — help ! 

{They tear out one of his cj es ) 
Oh cruel 1 Oh God, — O God. — O God ! mj’ e}es are out! 
Oh, I am slain ! 
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First jailer My Lord yon have one eye left ' 

One side wall mock another th other too 
Ont nle jelly ' where is thy lustre now ? 

{The) tear ont the other c}e ) 

Essex All dark and comfortless ' — 

O God, enkindle all the sparks of nature 
To quit this horrid afl 

First y alter Away with him lead him to the block 

[Exeunt Omnes 

In the epilogue, the two jailers blackmail Mr Secretarj^ 
Cecil as he walks in his garden with his decipherer, and the 
book ends ^vith the following crj'ptic lines 

‘ This is the cruel man (Cecil) that was employed 
To execute that execrable tragedj 
And you can witness with me this is true ” 

[Omnes] This is the strangest tale that e er I heard 

This amazing adaptation of a perfedt piece of dramatic 
writing to the eMgencies of biography is, it maj' be 
assumed, without parallel in the histoiy' of literature 
Comment would be superfluous imagine Mr Daniel Leno 
sustaining the part of Essex in a performance of the 
drama, and the illusion is complete 



Bacon, the Poet 

T he whole of the new matter that ^\e find m the pla}' 
under notice is so dissimilar from that of Shakespeare m 
style, language, and expression, that it might be the work of 
any author, American or English, e\en — if we accept the 
statement of Spedding — of Bacon himself It is difficult to 
form any correift estimate of Bacon’s talent as a poet, 
because, apart from his own description of himself as a 
“concealed poet,” and his \ersihcation of the Psalms, we 
ha\e nothing to guide us Spedding doubtless had these 
Psalms m his mind when he pronounced so emphatically 
upon the absence of similant}' between the writings of 
Shakespeare and Bacon There is little extant verse of the 
period which is so un-Shakespearean as this produdt 
of Bacon’s maturity, w'hich w’as dedicated to the pious 
and learned George Herbert, whose verses on Bacon xvere 
printed m 1637 The publication is a proof that Bacon 
thought w'ell of his w'ork — it is not on record that any- 
body else has endorsed that opinion Indeed, these seven 
Psalms give us all that w'e have, or w'ant, of Bacon’s 
poetry The following is an extract from the first psalm 

“ He shall be like the fruitful tree, 

Planted along a running spnng 
Which in due season, constantl} 

A goodl} }neld of fnut doth bring , 



Whose leaves continne always green, 

And are no nrey to winte' s pow r 
So shall that man not once be seen 
Surprised with an evil hour 

His rendenng of the goth psalm is not all as bald and 
discordant as the follomng 

Begin Thv work O Lord in this onr age 
Shew It nnto Th\ servants that now hve 
But to our children raise it many a stage. 

That all the world to Thee may gloT gwe. 

Our handy-wort liiewise, as frnittnl ixee 
Let It, O Lord blessed not blasted be 

The beautiful 14th and 15th \ erses of the 104th psalm are 
thus rendered b\- our “concealed poet ’ 

Causing the earth pnt forth Jie grass for beasts 
And garden herbs se-ved at the greatest feasts 
And bread that is all viands firmament 
And gives a firm and solid nonnshment 
And tvine, man s spirits for to recreate. 

And oil bis face for lO evhilarate. 

There can be no tt\o opinions as to the ments of these 
metncal efforts tyhich Bacon thought good enough to pnnt 
and to dedicate to his fnend George Herbert Spedding 
sa\s of them, “ In compositions upon which a man would 
hate thought it a culpable tvaste of time to bestow any 
senous labour, it would be idle to seek either for indications 
of his taste or for a measure of his powers ’ .A.nd again, 
" of these t erses of Bacon s, it has been usual to speak 
not onh as a failure, but as a ndiculous failure a censure 
in which I cannot concur An unpractised tersifier (fanc\ 
St} ling the author of the Fa^ri: Qiiecne and Adonis, 
an ‘unpractised tersifier' ) — who will not take time and 
trouble about the work, must of course, lea\e man\ bad 
\ erses for poetic feeling and imagination, though thc\ will 
dislike a wrong word will not of themsehes suggest a 
right one that will suit metre and rh}me and it would be 
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easy to quote from the few pages, not only many bad lines, 
but many poor stanzas ’ Spedding concludes with the 
comment “ Considering how little he cared to publish 
during the first sixty yeaisof his life, and how many things 
of weightier charadler and more caieful workmanship he 
had then by him in his cabinet, it was somewhat remark- 
able that he should have given these Psalms to the world ” 
Dr Abbott, another friendly biographer and admirer of 
Bacon’s “ magnificent prose,” says — “ Some allowance 
must be made (no doubt) for the fact that Bacon is trans- 
lating, and not writing original verse Nevertheless a true 
poet, even of a low order, could hardly betray so clearly 
the cramping influence of rhyme and metre There is far 
less beauty of didtion and phrase in these verse translations 
than in any of the prose works that are couched in an 
elevated style But I cannot help coming to the 
conclusion that, although Bacon might have written 
better verse on some subjedt of his own choosing, the 
chances are that even his best would not have been very 
good ” 

But despite the appalling evidence of poetical incapacity 
presented by this versification of the Psalms, a staunch 
Baconian, by a tram of argument which is only equalled 
b}' that employed by Mr Theobald, has proved, to his own 
satisfadtion, that Bacon was a poet, by locating the 
position which the Plays occupy in the scheme of Bacon’s 
works This ingenious logician has discovered that the 
two most extraordinary fadts connected with Bacon’s 
philosophy are («) that the most eminent students have 
been unable to understand his “ method of interpretation,” 
and fbj that the last three parts of the Instanratio Magna 
are apparently wholly lost Because Ellis and Spedding 
both declare that “ of his philosophy they can make 
nothing,” and that ” he failed m the very thing in which 
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he was most bent,” therefore he must be a poet Because 
the last three books of the Instauratio are “apparently 
wholly lost ” — which is the writer’s perversion of the 
indubitable fact that they were never written — therefore 
the comedies, histones, and tragedies of Shakespeare 
actually form the fourth, fifth, and sixth books of “ the 
great work ” Firstly (to present this argument fairly). 
Bacon declared his intention to insinuate his philosophy 
into men’s minds by a method which would provoke no 
controversy, secondly (this is not exadtly proved, but just 
stated as a fact). Bacon wrote the works of Shakespeare , 
and thirdly, the Plays are the treasure house of all art, 
science, and wisdom The natural and inevitable deduction 
IS that they must form the missing — i e , the unwritten — 
parts of the Instaiuaho Magna 

I am afraid that we must decline to accept so ingenious 
a piece of sophistry Until it is proved that the Psalms 
are a forgery, or that they have been erroneously attributed 
to Bacon, we have a gauge of his poetical ability which is 
fatal to his pretensions to the authorship of the Plays, of 
Spenser, or of any one of the books which we are asked to 
believe emanated from his stupendous intellect 



Dili ShnkispKUi Wnii Bacon 

M r LESLIE STEPHEN, with amazing nerve and 
a fine sense of humour, has carried the war of the 
n\al claims into the enemies’ country, and propounded the 
theor} , with no little plausibiht}', that so far from Bacon 
being the author of the Plays, Shakespeare was the real 
writer of Bacon’s philosophical works Mr Theobald 
claims to pro\e that Bacon had ample leisure in which to 
write all Shakespeare and his own books as well Mr 
Stephen has come to the conclusion that his time was so 
fully occupied with business, and political and financial 
anxieties, that he never found the opportunity he was 
always seeking to perfect his great philosophical reform 
Up to the year of the accession of James I , he had not 
been able to prepare any statement of his philosophic 
ideas His desire, as we know from his letters, was to 
stand well with the King , his scruples, as we also gather 
from his letters, did not make him hesitate to employ 
questionable praftices when he had his own interests to 
serve If he had not time to write, he could get a book 
written for him He seleiTed Shakespeare, who at this 
period had a great reputation as the author of Hamlet, 
for the purpose Why Shakespeare, it may be asked ? 
Because, says Mr Stephen, he knew Shakespeare through 
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Ben Jonson , he knew Southampton as a fnend and patron 
of Shakespeare, and he therefore emplo} ed Shakespeare 
through Southampton — the present of ^Tijooo, which it is 
known was made to Shakespeare b} his 3 outhful patron, 
being mone}" paid b3- Bacon on account, for the riting of 
the Advancement of Learning 

If the supposition that Shakespeare w rote this book for 
Bacon be correct, argues Mr Stephen, “ he might naturall} 
tr3" to insert some intimation of authorship to \\ hichhe could 
appeal in case of necessit3' ” ^Ir Stephen sought for the 
intimation in the Advancement, and he disco\ered it in the 
first Si letters The opening words are, “There were 
under the law , excellent King, both dail} sacrifices and free 
will offenngs the one pro ” (ceeding, &c ) These letters (to 
the end of pro) can be re-arranged to make the follownng 
“ Crede Will Shakespeare, green innocent reader, he was 
the author of excellent writing , F B X fifth idol l3e” 
For the assistance of an3' one w'ho cares to \erify the 
cipher, kir Stephen explains that in both cases (the 
onginal and the decipheration) occurs in 4 places, B in 
I, C in 3, D in 3, E in 15, F in 4, G in 2, H in 4, I in 6, K 
in I, L in 6, N in 6, O in 4, P in i, R in 7, S in 3, T in 5, U 
in I, W in 3, X in i, and Y in i 

kir Stephen assumes that Shakespeare explained this 
sauc\ little anagram to Bacon when the work was 
published, and that Bacon retaliated bi “getting at ’ the 
printers of the folio after Shakespeare’s death, and in- 
serting a crxptogram claiming the authorship for himself 
Bacon is imagined to ha\ e said to himself, “ If Shakespeare 
succeeds in claiming m3 philosoph3, I wiU take his pla\s 
in exchange ’ “ He had become,” sa3 s our theorist, 

“demoralised to the point at which he could cheat his 
conscience b3 such lamentable casuistix ’ In 160S Bacon 
was Solicitor-General, and a nch man He approached 
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Shakespeare a second time with the objedt of having his 
great philosophical work continued Three years after- 
wards, Shakespeare left the stage, and retired to pass the 
last five years of his life at Stratford Why did he retire ? 
“ Because,” sa} s Mr Stephen, “ Bacon had grown rich and 
could make it worth his while to retire to a quiet place 
where he would not be tempted to write pla3's, or drink at 
the ‘ Mermaid,’ or make indiscreet revelations ” If it 
should be asked what he was doing, the answer is obvious 
He was writing the Novum Oigaitum Baconians and Mr 
Leslie Stephen are agreed that the Novum Oiganuvi is the 
work of a poet, and that it was written by the author of 
the Plays But if it is conceded that Shakespeare wrote 
Novum Orgaiium, it still remains a m3^stery to Baconians 
as to who wrote Shakespeare After Shakespeare’s death. 
Bacon, in Dc Augmentis, wrote that ” the theatre might be 
useful either for corruption or for discipline , but in modern 
times there is plent3f of corruption on the stage, and no 
discipline ” Mr Stephen deduces from this that m order 
to aim a back-handed blow at Shakespeare, Bacon would 
blaspheme the art of which he claimed to be master — that 
he was, in facJl, according to our other theorist, fouling the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth books of his Instainatio Magna 
Neither of the theories we have just reviewed need be 
taken seriousl3^ We know that Bacon himself gave an 
account of the scheme of the Magna Instainatio in a 
seftion of the Novum Oiganum, called the Distiibutio 
Opens The fouith book was to have contained examples 
of the “new method,” and of the results to which it led 
The fifth was to contain what Bacon had accomplished in 
Natural Philosoph3' without the aid of his oun method, 
and the sixth was to set forth the New Philosoph3 — the 
results of the application of the new method, and all the 
Phenomena of the Universe Mr Leslie Ellis tells us that 



Bacon ne\er hoped to complete the sixth part, bespeaks 
of It as a thing et sup} a tires ei ultra spes nostras collocata 
Mr Leslie Stephen’s whimsical retort to the Instauratw 
theor}’ may be regarded as njeii d' esprit. 



The Case for Shakespeaie 

I N propounding their theor}’^ that Bacon was the author 
of the pla} s attributed to Shakespeare, the Baconians 
rely on two mam arguments the plausibiht}’ of the idea that 
the}' should ha\ e emanated from the man whom lilacaulay 
declared to possess the “most exquisitely constructed 
intellect that has ever been bestowed on any of the 
children of men,” and the extraordinar}' unlikelihood that 
a man of Shakespeare’s ongin and antecedents should 
have ivritten them More recently, the disclosure of the 
bi-literal and the “ w'ord ” ciphers, running through certain 
editions of the plays, and m Bacon’s w'orks, have placed a 
new' weapon in the hands of Shakespeare’s traducers 
Already some of the supporters of Bacon’s claims ha\e 
assumed a sceptical attitude tow’ards the “ cipher specula- 
tions ” — partly, I suspect, on account of their American 
origin — and Mr A P Sinnett, w'hilst claiming that if the 
bi-hteral cipher is substantiated, the Bacon case is demon- 
strated up to the hilt, hedges himself behind the assertion 
that the cunous allegations now' brought forw ard do not 
affect, one w'ay or the other, the general force of the hterar} 
argument that supports the Baconian idea But, unless 
a gigantic fraud is being attempted — w’hich we have no 
reason to suppose is the case — Mrs Elizabeth Wells 



Gallup’s bi-literal cipher can easil} be substantiated 
When this is accomplished, we onh get to the point that 
Bacon claims to ha\e been the author of the plaxs put 
forth bj^ all his contemporaries \\hile the convaftion still 
remains, as it A\as expressed b\, Garble, that “Bacon 
could no more Ime ^\rltten Hawhi than he could haAe 
made this planet ” 

It IS interesting in this connection to bnefly sum up the 
concensus of expert opinion that the leading scholars and 
students of Elizabethan literature hold on the subiedl. 
i\Ir Sidne}^ Lee, whose Life of WiUun}! Shakcspciire has 
been called “ the most useful the most judicious, and the 
most authontatn e of all existing biographies of the poet, 
regards the theorj' as “fantastic The substance of Mr 
Lee’s conclusions is that “ the abundance of the contem- 
porary eMdence attesting Shakespeare s responsibility for 
the M orks published under Ins name, gn es the Baconian 
theory' no rational nght to a hearing while such authentic 
examples of Bacon s eftort to MTite \ erse as sun i\ e pro\ e, 
beyond all possibility of contradiction, that great as hen'as 
as a prose iinter and a philosopher, he M'as incapable 
of penning any of the poetry assigned to Shakespeare. 
DefeCtueknon ledge and illogical, or casuistical, argument 
alone render any' other conclusion possible ’ 

Dr N H Hudson, in his SIii 3 kci.pcaie His Life, Aii 
and Cliaiacici, has on the Baconian theory four things to 
say' — I Bacon’s requital of the Earl’s bounty (the Earl of 
Essex) was such a piece of ingratitude as I can hardly' 
conceii e the author of King Lcai to ha\ e been guilti of 

2 The author of Shakespeare’s play s, w hatei er he may 
liaie been, certainly was not a scholar He had certainly 
something far better than learning, but he had not that 

3 Shakespeare ne\er philosophises Bacon ne\er does 
any thing else q Bacons mind, great as it was, might 
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have been cut out of Shakespeare’s without being missed 
But if, m the absence of anything bearing an even 
remote resemblance to proof, we find ourselves compelled 
to make a synopsis of expert opinion on the subject, we 
shall find no man’s conclusions more deserving of respedt 
and acceptance than those of the late James Spedding 
Without intending to cast any refledtion upon the critics 
and others who have plunged with ebullient enthusiasm 
into this controvert}', it may not be out of place to point 
out that Spedding is head and shoulders above all disputants 
in knowledge, and second to none in critical ability His 
knowledge of Shakespeare was intimate and profound, and 
he knew his Bacon more thoroughly than it has been the 
lot of any other man of letters to be known by his fellow 
man He gave up his position in the Colonial Office, and 
declined the position of Under-Secretary of State, with 
3^2,000 a year, in order to devote his whole time to the 
study of the life and works of Lord Bacon — a task which 
occupied him for iiearlj' thirty years Sir Henry Taylor, in 
a letter to a friend in iS6i, wrote as follows — “I have 
been reading Spedding’s Life and Leiicis of Loid Bacon 
with profound interest and admiration — admiration not of 
the perfect style and penetrating judgment only, but also 
of the extraordinary labours bestowed upon the works by 
a laz} man , the labour of some twenty years, I believe, 
spent m rummaging among old records in all places they 
were to be found, and collating different copies of manu- 
scripts written in the handwriting of the i6th century, and 
noting the minutest variations of one from another — an 
inexpressibly tedious kind of drudgery, and, what was, 
perhaps, still worse, searching far and w'lde, w'aiting, 
watching, peering, prying through long years for records 
which no industry could recover I doubt whether there 
be any other example in literary history' of so large an 
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sa\s \ enables, in the prefatory notice to Eventugs with a 
“ was e\lensi\e and profound, and his laborious 
and subtle criticism derived additional value from his love 
of the stage ” The opinion of such an authority on such 
a subject as the authorship of plays attributed to Shake- 
speare IS, in default of proof to the contrar} , of the highest 
possible \alue — to a close student of Spedding it must 
appear mcontro\ertible 

Spudding’s article on the question, which is included in 
the \olumc of Rcvitics and DiscK^sioff; (Kegan Paul, Trench 
(S. Co , 1S79) was written in repl} to Professor Nathaniel 
Holmes’ treatise on The Authojship of Shakespeau ” In his 
opening sentence, he sajs, “ I ha\e read jour book 
faithfullj to the end, and if my report of the result is 
to be equal!} faithful, I must declare myself not only 
unconvinced, but undisturbed " 

He IS instant and decisive with his reasons “To ask 
me,” he continues, " to believe that a man w'ho was famous 
for a variety of other accomplishments, whose life was 
divided betw eon public business, the practice of a laborious 
profession, and private stud} of the art of investigating the 
material laws of nature — a man of large acquaintance, of 
note from early manhood, and one of the busiest men of 
his time, but who was never suspedted of wasting his time 
in writing poetr}', and is not known to have written a 
single blank verse in all his life — that this man was the 
author of fourteen comedies, ten historical plays, and elev'en 
tragedies, exhibiting the greatest, and the greatest variety, 
of excellence that has been attained in that kind of com- 
position, IS like asking me to believe that Lord Brougham 
was the author, not onl} of Dickens’s nov^els, but of 
Thackeray’s also, and of Tennyson’s poems besides ” 
Spedding, himself a genius, hnds no difficulty in appre- 
ciating the quality of genius in Shakespeare It was not 
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scholaxsliip, or environment, or tnainmg that enan’'ed 
William Shaiespeare to become tie antbor of tbe mc5t 
vronderfnl senes of dramas in ibemorld. Of Sbaiespeare's 
gifts, be franbh' states the vronder is that an}' man srcnld 
have nossessed them, not that the man to vrhcse -ot me}' 
fell vras the son of a poor man called John Shahespeare. 
and that he was christened William. If Shahespeare was 
not trained as a scholar or a man of science, neither do 
the works attnbnted to him show Ol ZT32T^a 

scholarship or scientinc edncation. Given the faculties 
(which natnre bestows as folly on the poor as on the rich’' 
yon will hnd that the reqnired knowledge, art and devterity 
which the Shakespearean p^ayn imply, were easih'attainabl 
by a man who was labonnng in his vocatior and ha 
nothing else to do." 

"What Spedding failed to grasp was the dirncnltj- which 
the Baconians nnd in believing that Shakespeare was as 
likely to be the anthor of the plays as any other man of his 
generation. In endeavouring to solve the extraordinary 
diScnlt}- of the old theort' of the authorship of the p'ays 
hv snbstirnting a new one. they have only made conmsicn 
worse confounded. ' That which is extraordinai}' in the 
case,' Spedding maintains '“is that any man shcnid 
possess such a com'oinat’on of faculties as must have met 
in the anthor of these plays. But that is a dimcclry which 
cannot be a\oided There must have b=en sr"'rr.T4 in 
whom the requisite combmation of faculties did meet, fer 
there the plat's are : and by supposing that this scme'ccdv 
v-as a man who at the same time possessed a comh'naticn 
of other facult es themselves sumcient to maxe him an 
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faculties necessar}' to make a Bacon should exist, is extra- 
ordmarj' That two such human beings should have been 
li\ mg m London at the same time was more extraordinary 
still But that one man should have existed possessing 
the faculties and opportunities necessary to make both, 
would have been the most extraordinary thing of all ” 

It ma\ bo contended, and with justice, that in the 
foregoing we have arguments that did not require the 
special knowledge and experience of a Spedding to prefer 
It may not be, it piobabl} is not, regarded by Baconians as 
serious argument, and, as Mr R M. Theobald would say, it 
would be simply a waste of time and words to discuss it 
Certain is it that none of the pro- Bacon writers realise the 
necessit} of answering, and, if possible, contravening 
these simple arguments It is difficult to find any satis- 
fadtory reason foi their reticence But whether it is that 
they question the value of the views of the greatest student 
of Bacon on this subjedt, or arc ignorant of his essay, or 
— what IS more likely — are unable to combat so plausible a 
\ lew coming from so eminent an authority, the fact remains 
that Spedding’s opinion is consistently disregarded 

It IS not, however, that part of his argument which we 
have quoted, but the part which follows which carries 
convidtion to those who are familiar with the work both of 
Bacon and of Spedding The resemblances in thought 
and language, which are to be found in Shakespeare and 
Bacon, are accepted by Spedding as inevitable between 
writers nourished upon a common literature, employing a 
common language, and influenced by a common atmosphere 
of knowledge and opinion " But to me,” he declares, ” I 
confess, the resemblances between Shakespeare and Bacon 
are not so striking as their differences Strange as it seems 
that two such minds, both so vocal, should have existed 
within each other’s hearing without mutually affecting each 
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other, I find so few traces of any influence exercised by 
Shakespeare upon Bacon, that I have great doubt whether 
Bacon knew any more about him than Gladstone (pro- 
bably) knew about Tom Taylor (in his dramatic capacity) 
Shakespeare may have derived a good deal from Bacon 
He had, no doubt, read the Advancement of Learning and 
the first edition of the Essays, and most likely had frequently 
heard him speak in the Courts and in the Star Chamber 
But among all the parallelisms which you have collected 
with such industry to illustrate the identity of the wnter, 
I have not observed one in which I should not have 
inferred, from the difference of style, a difference of hand 
Great writers, being contemporary, have many features in 
common , but if they are really great writers, they write 
naturally, and nature is always individual I doubt whether 
there are five lines together to be found in Bacon which 
could be mistaken for Shakespeare, or five lines in Shakes- 
peare which could be mistaken for Bacon, by one who was 
familiar with their several styles, and practised in such 
observations I was myself well read in Shakespeare before 
I began with Bacon, and I have been forced to cultivate 
what skill I have in distinguishing Bacon’s style to a high 
degree , because in sifting the genuine from the spurious, 
I had commonly nothing but the style to guide me And 
to me, if it were proved that any one of the plays attri- 
buted to Shakespeare was really written by Bacon, not 
the least extraordinary thing about it would be the power 
which it would show in him of laying aside his individual 
peculiarities and assuming those of a different man ” 
There we have Speddmg’s reasons for rejecSting the 
Baconian theory — let us summanse his conclusions in his 
own words “ If you had fixed upon anybody else rather 
than Bacon as the true author,” he says — “ anybody of 
whom I knew nothing — I should have been scarcely less 
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incredulous, because I deny that a puma /ucie caseis made 
out for questioning Shakespeare’s title But if there were 
any reason for supposing that somebody else was the real 
author, I think I am in a condition to say that, whoever 
it was, it was not Bacon The difficulties which such a 
supposition would involve would be almost innumerable, 
and altogether insurmountable But,” he adds, “if what I 
have said does not excuse me from sa5ung more, what 
I might say more would be equally meflfedtual ” 



Were Shakespeaie and Bacon Acquainted^ 

I F we are to believe in the existence of the cipher, 
it follows as a matter of course that Bacon and 
Shakespeare were acquainted Nothing is more prob- 
able Bacon was at Court during the whole time that 
Shakespeare’s plays were presented there Bacon must 
at one period have been acquainted with Shakespeare’s 
patron, Lord Southampton, who was the bosom friend of 
Bacon’s patron, the Earl of Essex Bacon was certainly in 
touch with Ben Jonson, Shakespeare’s friend and co- 
worker It IS scarcely conceivable that the two most 
prominent figures m the literary world of the day should 
have been unknown to one another, although there is 
no authentic evidence to show that they were In 
Shakespeare's True Life (1890), Major James Walter 
publishes an illustration of Bacon’s house at St Margaret’s, 
Richmond, “ where Shakespeare was a frequent visitor ” 
“Twickenham,” says the writer, “is a main connefting 
link with what is known of Shakespeare’s visits to the 
neighbourhood , doubly interesting as clearly indicating 
his intimacy with Bacon, then living at his house, only a 
short distance on the other side of St Margaret’s, in 
Twickenham Park ” Again, “ It was just shortly before 
this plague fright, Shakespeare and Bacon had been 
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jointly engaged in getting up one or more of his plaj s in 
Graj ’s Inn, and it comes with the saying they should be 
freqiientl} together m the eminently charming retreat just 
acquired by Bacon at the munihcent hand of Elizabeth’s 
Favourite (the Earl of Esse\) ” “ Catholic tradition,” 

the same authority assures us, “asserts that Bacon 
wrote the first portion of his great essays under the 
cedars of Twickenham Park , others go further, and say 
our information is that Shakespeare and Bacon had a 
special fondness foi the two old cedars, and spent much 
time on occasions of Shakespeare’s visiting and resting 
with his friend at Twickenham, m reading and converse 
under the shade of these widespreading venerable trees ” 
In another part of the same book we read “Some 
families, w’hos-i past histones should afford information 
bearing on Shakespeare’s life, assert that he met Spenser 
and Sir Walter Raleigh on more than one occasion at 
Richmond, and that Bacon w’as in the habit of receiving 
them together at his St Margaret’s home ” 

Interesting as are these details, they are, it wall be 
obser\ed, quite unsupported What the Major says is, 
unfortunately, “ not evidence ” If Major Walter had given 
us chapter and verse for all this information, we might have 
verified his evidence for ourselves, but “ Catholic tradi- 
tion ” and the unnamed “families w'lth past histones,” 
and the “others” are too vague to pm one’s faith to 
We may, however, assume that Shakespeare w'as not 
unknown to Bacon, that they met w'hen Shakespeare w’as 
appearing at Graj’s Inn, and it is quite possible, if not 
probable, that Shakespeare consulted Bacon on the legal 
references and similes that w'e find in the Plays 

Bacon, although disloj'al, and capable of shameless 
ingratitude tow'ards his benefactors, had the love of his 
secretary Rawley, and the w'arm esteem of such men as 
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Ben Jonson, Bofener, and Toby Matthew Abbott, who is 
fully awake to his many faults, notes this curious incon- 
sistency in his nature, and explains it in the conclusion 
that “ whenever he found men naturally and willingly 
depending on him, and co-operating with him his 

natural and general benevolence found full play ” If we 
accept this explanation, and it would appear to be the 
correct solution of his enigmatic character, we can readily 
understand that Bacon, in a patronising, but good-hearted 
way, would extend no little favour to a man of Shakes- 
peare’s position and reputation Shakespeare would be 
familiar with Bacon’s works, he may even have had the 
run of Bacon’s library in Gray’s Inn — an assumption of 
their intimacy, which, if supported by documentary 
evidence, would establish the theory that the poet used 
the philosopher as his model for Polonius Bacon, the 
great philosopher, and the influential politician, would 
certainly have "the tribute of the supple knee” of all 
aspirants to literary fame Authors would be proud to 
attract his notice, publishers would be flattered to allow 
him to glance through the proofs of any books that they 
were issuing It is quite natural to suppose that if 
Shakespeare was known to Bacon, Heming and Condell 
would have been aware of the fact, and an offer to render 
them some assistance in publishing the First Folio would 
have been accepted with alacnty Such an offer may have 
been made through Rawley, his faithful secretary, it might 
have come direct from Bacon to the publishers How he 
obtained command of the proofs it is impossible to 
conjecture with any confidence, but if it is proved that 
the cipher exists in the Folio, and the other works 
mentioned — and I am satisfied to believe that it does, until 
a properly constituted committee reports that it is non- 
existent — it will be evident that somebody must have 
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overcome the difficulties that the task presented The law 
at that time recognised no natural right m an author to the 
creation of his brain, and the full owner of a MS copy of 
any literary composition was entitled to reproduce it, or to 
treat it as he pleased, without reference to the author’s 
wishes Thomas Thorpe, and the other pirates of the 
period, were always on the look-out for written copies of 
plaj'S and poems for publication in this manner. All 
Shakespeare’s plays that appeared in print were issued 
without his authority, and, in several instances, against his 
expressed wish How did Thorpe and his tribe obtain 
possession of the manusciipts of King Lear, Heniy V , 
Pcnclcs, Hamlet, Titus Audi omens, and the rest of the 
sixteen plays which were in print at the date of the 
author’s death ^ If we knew for certain that Shakespeare 
and Bacon were on terms of intimacy, it would be a 
justifiable conjecture to suppose that the latter might have 
had a hand in the business, but if the existence of the 
cipher in these pirated quartos is verified, we maybe quite 
sure that Bacon was the publishers’ accessory in securing 
the MSS for publication 

It IS, however, more difficult to satisfactorily explain 
the claim of Bacon to the authorship of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy The first edition, m quarto form, was published 
in 1621 , the cipher appears in the folio that was issued in 
1628 In the preface to this edition, the author announces 
that he will make no more changes m his work “ I will 
not hereafter add, alter, or retract , I have done ” What 
do we gather from that, Mrs Gallup may ask ? — surely 
that Bacon felt his strength failing when he wrote those 
words , he certainly did not live to see the book through 
the press But the fact remains that four more editions were 
published within Burton’s lifetime, each with successive 
alterations and additions The final form of the book was 
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the sixth edition (1651-52), printed from an annotated copy 
given just before Burton’s death to the publisher, Heniy^ 
Cripps, who gamed, Anthonj'^ a Wood tells us, great profits 
out of the book This is one of the points upon w'hich we 
shall hope to hear from Mrs Gallup 

In this 1628 folio of the Anatomy of Melancholy, Mrs 
Gallup has deciphered some ninet}' pages of a partial 
translation of Homer’s Iltad But on comparing this 
translation with that of Alexander Pope, vTitten about a 
centuiy^ later, it becomes clear that it is not taken from the 
onginal Greek of Homer, but is, in fact, a prose rendering 
of Pope’s version But Mrs Galluji m a letter to the 
Times, v/hich appears as these pages are going through the 
press, declares that an e-^mination of six different English 
translations of the Iliad, and one Latin, shows her such 
substantial accord that either of them could be called 
with equal justice a paraphrase of Pope, or that Pope had 
copied from the others 








Ill Coitchisioii 

T hree of the mam arguments which Baconians urge 
against the claims of Shakespeare to the authorship 
of the Plays are, firstly, that Shakespeare left no books , 
second!}^, that only five of his signatures have come down to 
us ; and, thirdly, that he makes no reference to his plays m 
his Will. When we come to investigate these objections, it 
may be said, without hesitation, that they do not amount 
to a row of pins There isn’t a rag of evidence, to 
employ Mr Sinnett’s phrase, to show that he left no books, 
it is quite certain that he left as much manuscript as Peele 
or MarloM'e or any of the dramatists of his period, and it 
would have been something more than extraordinary if he 
had made any reference to copyrights which he did not 
possess. The professional playwrights of the period sold 
their plays outright to one or other of the acting com- 
panies, and they retained no legal interest in them after 
the manuscript had passed into the hands of the theatrical 
manager When Shakespeare had disposed of his dramas, 
he washed his hands of them, so to speak, and not a 
single play of the sixteen that were published during his 
lifetime was issued under his supennsion They belonged 
to the theatre for which they were written Shakespeare 
was only conforming to the general custom in this matter 
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in betra3ang no interest in work which did not belong to 
him He was consistently and characteristically indifi'erent 
as to what became of his plays, and in this he forms a 
stnking contrast to Bacon, who had a mama for preserving 
and publishing every particle of his wntings In Shake- 
speare, this neglect, if surprising, is at least consistent, in 
Bacon it is too antagonistic to what is known of his 
idiosjmcracies to be entertained for a single moment 
Bacon must have realised that his versification of the 
Psalms was of less ment than the poetry^ in the play’s 
Yet he carefully’ supenntended the publication of the 
Psalms, in the same year in which they’ were ^v^tten, 
and kept no copies of such play’s as The Tempest, The Two 
Gentlemen, Measure for Measure, Comedy of Eirors, As You 
Like It, AlVs Well, Twelfth Night, Winter's Tale, Henry 
VI , Henry VIII , Coi lolanus, Ttmon, Julius Casar, Macbeth, 
Antony and Cleopatra, and Cymbeline These works of 
“supreme literary’ interest” were rescued from the dust- 
bin of the theatres, by’ the energy and afiection of two of 
Shakespeare’s brother actors, what time Bacon was trans- 
lating his philosophical works into Latin, and publishing 
the Psalms 

In the foregoing pages. Bacon’s character, and the 
incidents in his life have, it may’ be objected, been dealt 
^vlth m a harsh and unsympathetic manner Yet the facts 
set dow’n are matters of history’, and I claim for the 
comments, and the conclusions denved therefrom, that 
they are neither misleading nor exaggerated It has been 
my’ endeavour to show that, w'hile all that we kno\\ of 
Bacon’s pnvate life and his public career — the ewdence of 
his deeds, his sentiments, his prose, and his verse — pro\ e 
him to have been a man incapable of conceiving the poetry’ 



of the Plays, there is nothing in the life of Shakespeare, 
when freed of the imseiable misrepresentations and base- 
less accusations introduced by his traducers, which makes 
It difiicult for us to regard him as the rightful author One 
thing we must recognise in the writer of the greatest 
poetry of all times — his genius We cannot argue that 
Shakespeare had genius — and, therefore, he wrote the plays 
— but we may transpose the argument and declare that 
Shakespeaic wrote tlie plaj^s, and therefore he had genius 
But, cries the Baconian, Bacon also possessed genius The 
fact IS incontrovertible His genius inspired him to draw 
up the scheme of his Magna Insiainaiio, to write his Essays, 
to invent a new philosophy, and a most ingenious cipher, 
but It did not pre\ent him from composing some miserably 
poor verses or enable him to discern the singular absence 
of merit in his metrical effusions There is not a single 
“literary” argument of the hundreds put forward in 
support of Bacon’s claims to the authorship of the Plays 
which has validit}', or even plausibility, to recommend it 
There is not a single argument of the hundreds that have 
been advanced to deprive Shakespeare of his mantle which 
can stand the test of investigation. Carlyle declared Bacon 
to be as incapable of writing Hamlet as of making this 
planet Spedding, who devoted thirty years of his life to 
the study of Bacon, emphatically asserts that, “ if there 
were any reason for supposing that somebody else was the 
real author (of Shakespeare), I think I am in a condition 
to say that, whoever it was, it was not Bacon ” We know 
that Shakespeare put the plays on the stage, and acted m 
them, and that his intimate friends, his fellow actors, and 
the public, believed him to be the writer We know, too, 
that Bacon had a distaste, if not a contempt, for the stage, 
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that his lifelong complaint was his inabdity to secure time 
for his philosophic studies To sum up m a sentence, it 
ma}- be said that there is no reason to suppose that Bacon 
was the author of the Plai's, whde there is everj* reason 
to beheve that he Mas not and Muth respect to Shake- 
speare, there is no reason to believe he was not Mhat he 
claimed to be, and there is tradition, the testimoni^ of all 
who had the best means of knowing, to prov e that he was 
Until yery recent times, one of the most tangible 
arguments of the Shakespeareans was that Bacon had not 
claimed the authorship of the Plaj s That argument if it 
has not now been thrown down, is, at least, suspended 
The existence of the bi-hteral cipher which Mrs Gallup 
preaches, though vigorously attacked, has not yet been 
exploded But if the cipher v.hich contains these claims 
is 1 enSed, m the face of all circumstantial evidence that 
pro% e the claims to be baseless and preposterous, we are 
practicalli' convictmg Bacon of one of the greatest and 
most impudent hterari' brands that was eier perpetrated 
Yet that is what I am prepared to find is the case Nor 
am I without warrant for holdmg this opmion When the 
existence of the bi-hteral, and the word-cipher has been 
acknowledged, v e shall find that there are four other forms 
of cipher, the “ Capital Letter; Time, or as more oft called, 
Clocke SimboU , and Anagrammaticke . which wee 
ha\ e us d in a few of owr bookes ” These ciphers are now 
being apphed to decipher other messages which Bacon 
sent down the ages by this secret medium Of the nature 
of these claims, I am, at the moment, unable to speak, 
but I am in a position to saj- that the contents are more 
sensational than an\ that ha\e yet been repealed The 
absolute proof of the authorship of the Pla\ s is promised 
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— but again wc shall get no more than what Bacon con- 
sidered constituted proof In reality, it will form part of a 
gigantic fraud committed by one of the cleverest men that 
ever lived, it will disclose the flaw in “ the most exquisitely 
constructed intellect that has ever been bestowed on any 
of the children of men , ” it will pro\e, up to the hilt, the 
madness of Francis Bacon 


Finis 
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